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‘“*The one Idea which 
endeavour to throw down allt 
of Religion, Country, and C 

of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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History exhibits as evermore developing itself iftto greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
1e barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
»lour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Hews af the Week cost of erecting the barracks. Another objection 
- bs . was, that Government proposed to spend money 
|in fortifications which Lord Grey, supposed to be 

IENNA speaketh not—although the Plenipo- expensive fortifications of stone; whereas the 
tentiaries met on Thursday. ‘The guns of! whole tendency of theory and experience in re- 
Sebastopol are silent ; although the town has been | gard to the fortifications confirms the opinion that 
set on fire by rockets. The Balaklava railway pro- earthworks are superior as a means of defence, 
bably attained its full growth just at the time that | Jes3 expensive, and not necessary to be con- 
the Vienna diplomatists began to nib their pens. | structed until within a short period of the antici- 
Literally, this is the report both from Sebastopol | pated attack. A very faint reply was made to 








and Vienna. 
We have a flock of reports and some documents 
relating to the position of all the chief Govern- 


ments concerned. From St. Petersburg there are | 


statements that the position taken by the new 
Czar is decidedly more pacific than that of his 
father ; but besides the text of his manifesto to the 
nation, deglaring that he intends to carry out the 
wishes of Peren, Caruertnr, ALEXANDER, and 
Nicwonas, we have his address to the Guards, 
conveying to them the last message of Nicuoxas: 
the expression of the late Czar, that if they were 
faithful to the family “woe to the enemies of 
Russia,” is followed up by a warlike address on be- 
half ofthe new Emperor himself. There is nothing 
peaceful here. Nor is there anything peaceful in 
the continuance of General Wepe.u’s travelling 
backwards and forwards between Berlin and Paris, 
with new expedients to put off the decisive answer 
for which the Allies are pressing. Austria is said 
to be backing into a more peaceful mood ; but the 
latest official act that we have under the hands of 
the Austrian Goyernment is the note of the 8th, 
addressed to the German States, and repeating 
the argument in a previous note, showing that 
Prussia cannot be permitted to remain neutral, 
and that the German contingents are to be mobi- 
lised for the service’ outside the confederation. 
This is a sign that Austria has persevered since 
the death of the Czar in the course which she had 
Previously been pursuing. 
In Parliament, the Ordnance and Commissariat 
8 have passed ; Lee 
taken the occasion “ 3 RiAfates int) to dis- 
cuss the Dulas: : -r ’ es in the House of 
lac nh i of general complaint 
examination, although thoeee — votes without | 
manifestly in ms 10Se votes involved items | 
bind tans x ravagant kind. He did not 
q e plan of forming large collections of| 
where they can be trained in camp or | 
» » Xereise, but he objecte 
mate amount of the sum s 


and Lottles” 


d to the dispro- 
et down for the 


| this objection. Still fainter have been the answers 
|to renewed complaints about the deficiencies in 
| the supply of the commodities or the services for 
which these large sums are paid. Lord Moyr- 
| EAGLE detected in the Exchequer Bills Bill, where 





to the vicious. Sir Freperick TuesigeR summed 
up the usual arguments founded on ‘* divine 
right,” ‘‘social confusion,” “sanctioning a breach 
of the law,” &c., with which we have been annu- 
ally familiarised ; but Lord Patmerston settled 
the whole question by applying to it the rule “ nil 
prosunt leges sine moribus”—laws can be of no 
force unless based upon the customs of the people. 
Were the law and custom are at variance: Mr. 
Hexwoop proposes to connect them; and the 
House of Commons sanctioned the proposal by 
87 to 53. 

Mr. Consett has endeavoured to introduce a bill 
to amend the Factory Law as it was established 
in the acts of 1847 and 1850, The first of these 
acts made it unlawful to employ women or young 





| . 
Government have taken a margin of about 





| advance is a loan without calling it so. 

The Sebastopol Committee goes on, and we 
| have more of the delinquencies of the transport, 
/commissariat, and medical departments, esta- 
|blished on evidence of men like the Duke of 
Campripce, Lord Carpicgan, Lord Lucan, and 
other practical officers. The positive want does 
not appear to have been so extensive or so exces- 
sive as the earlier reports made out; but the con- 
fusion, the absence of system, the disregard of 
necessary duties, while slavishly taking shelter 
under forms, perhaps exceeds anything that ordi- 
nary newspaper reporters could either convey or 
discover. It is now quite clear that the misappro- 
priation of labour in supplying the want of land 


klava while they were actually wanted at Bale 
klava,—-the loss of ships detained on+“ that 
confined port on a lee-shor~ were disasters 


chargeable to Pg : “wees and Ne 
. “ sub ate: re 
Curistr ordinates, in the first 


«ce; and to the Commander-in-Chief who 
permitted those officers to continue in office after 
their deficiencies were proved. 

There have been motions in Parliament on 
other things not connected with the war, the 
chief of which, perhaps, is the passing of the mo- 
tion by 87 to 53, for leave to bring in Mr. Hey- 
woop’s bill, authorising the marriage of a widower 
with his deceased wife’s sister or niece. There 
have been 12,000 such marriages within the last 
twenty years; and while the existing law inflicts 
pain upon the conscientious, it gives impunity only 


‘_— 








| 500,000/., a species of covert advance of money | 
which he thought quite inconsistent with Mr. | 
GLApsTonr’s disapprobation of loans ; for such an | 


persons for more than ten hours each day in a 
factory. The second act lengthened by half an 
hour the daily time on the five first days of the 
week, and curtailed the time on a Saturday. By 
the system of “ shifts,” however, many millowners 
/are enabled to keep their mills working for a 

very extended time during the day; and here one 
| calculation of the working classes was frustrated. 

They expected that if the women and young per- 

sons were prevented from working so long a time, 

the whole business of the factory would to some 
| extent be stopped; but relays of the short-time 

workers prevent that necessity, and thus the adult 
;male labourers make no progress towards short 
| time for themselves, while practically the working 
|day is in many cases extended, even for the 
| women and young persons, although the hours 
| of actual labour do not exceed 10} hours. These 


transport,—the travelling of cargoes backwards abuses Mr. Cospett proposes to correct, but it is 
and forwards between Constantinople and Bala-| evident that «t the present time it would be im- 


pessible to engage the House of Commons in 
further interference, and we are convinced that 
the working classes must look to themselves, 
This, however, is a point that we shall reserve till 
next week. Meanwhile, the refusal of Mr. Con- 
BETT’s motion is not likely to allay the feelings of 
angry discontent which we have already men- 
tioned as mouldering in the factory districts. 

Among public proceedings of the week, one of 
the most interesting has been the dinner to Gene- 
ral Vivian at the East India House. The General 
is appointed to command the corps of the Turkish 
Irregulars. He will be aided by a selection of 
Indian officers, and the dinner was to him that 
complimentary greeting on his taking office which 
Sir Cuarces Narrer had at the Reform Club on 
taking command of the Baltic Fleet. ‘There was 
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Ce 
less boasting on this occasion, and we trust the 
result will be more commensurate with the hopes. 
Sir Joun Paxineton has manifested in the 
House of Commons the same tender anxiety 
which Lord Dersy had displayed in the House of 
Lords, for the dignity, sensitiveness, and eanve- 
nience of our colonies*duming thie absence of Lord 
Joun Russexrr. It is shameful, cry the Tory 
leaders and journals, to appeint a Colonial! Se- 
cretary, and then, send him, to transact foreign 
business at Vienngg Nowe tlie fact is, tliat the 
Colonial’ difficulties which really exist are not 


likely to be settled by Lord Jony’s return to | 


London. 

The prospect of a Cape disturbance appears to 
have been exaggerated. According to tlie recent 
accounts, Prarorivs, the chief of the Dutch Trans- 
vaal Republic, and the colonists of Natal, had 
inflicted severe blows upon. the Kaflirs and the 
cognate tribes; while Awra and SaxpiLi were 
threatened with a.demonstration by the Governor- 
General towards the Amatolas. Should the 
savages have been growing confident, these checks 
will keep them in order. 

The gold-seeking disturbance in Australia ap- 
pears to be really put down; though the question 
of convict exclusion, which interests a much 
larger and more influential class,’ still remains 
open; and the local Government is. evidently 


afraid to.carry out the instructions sent to it. from | 
Downing-street,; which would facilitate the passage | 


of discharged convicts from Van Diemen’s Land. 

The island Government of Cuba, apparently 
with the sanction of that at Madrid, is endeavour- 
ing to supersede the chances of revolution and 
invasion by giving a constitution to the island 
with a representation in the Cortes. We should 
hail such a.measure on every ground. If Cuba 
were to remain Spanish, it would be a manifest 
advantage to the inhabitants and to all countries 
with whom Cuba is in commercial relations; for 
it must develop the resources of that.island, and 
so strengthen. it to co-operate in the advanees. of 
civilisation.. Should Cuba ultimately prove to be 
destined for annexation, the constitution will 
afford the means of effecting that change peace- 
ably. For the present, the outward signs are 
rather against. any. effective invasion of the island. 
The Know-nothing movement is swallowing up 
every other in the United. States, and concen- 
trates the attention of the citizens almost entirely 
upon a species of political Protestantism, while 
incidentally it is. swallowing up Abolitionism, 
Southernism, and.every “ ism ;” suspending while 
it lasts the two immortal. parties of Whigs and 
Democrats. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Lucan 
again brought forward his case, and read certain 
letters bearing reference to his renewed application 
for a court-martial, and to the second refusal of the 
Commander-in-chief to grant him one. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE BILL. 

On Lord GRaNvILLE moving the second reading 
of the Secretaries and: Under-Secretaries of Stete 
Bill, the object of which is to make it legal for more 
than two Secretaries or Under-Secretaries of State 
to have seats in the House of Commons at the same 
time, a rather desultory debate ensued, in which 
Lord Grey, Lord Panmure, the Earl of Evien- 
porovucn, the Earl of Ettesmere, and other peers, 
took part.—Lord Grey observed that lie understood 
this to be a bill arising from the consolidation of the 
former war-office with the new department of Secre- 
tary for War; but he conceived that the measure 
tell very far short of what was required for the re- 

orm of the military departments. He objected to 
the large vote which had recently been taken in the 
House of Commons for barrack accommodation, and 
for fortifications at home. The latter had been pro- 
nounced by competent military authorities to be 
worse than useless. The Government, he thought, 
would do well to take the advice of our civil en- 
gineers, rather than that of officers wedded to rou- 
tine.—Dord Panmune'stated that he agreed with a 
great.deal of what. Lord. Grey had. uttered, and as- 


sured the House that all Ordnance works which 
could safely be suspemded had been suspended. 
Nevertheless, hethonghttit necessary that the works 
fur the defence of tlie country should proceed; and 
he hoped lie should be able in a few days to bring 
forward m comprehensive scheme for the consolida- 
tion of the military departments.—The bill. was read 
time. 
THE COLONDAD SEGRETARYSHIP. 

Iimthe Hibuse of Commons, on the order fargoing 
inte Committee of Sapply, Sir Joun Pawincton 
callad attention to the:state off the Colonial. Depart- 
ment}, andimade strongrebjections to the faattof Lord. 
John Bissell holding: that* office while heis absent 
on a diplomatic mission, in consequence of which the 
Home Secretary has to perform the business of the 
| colonies-as- well as hisown. At the present moment 
—with the Cape ef Good Hope threatened with a 
frontier war, and South Australia in astate of insur- 
rection—the presence of a Colonial Minister is more 
than usually required; and neither Sir George Grey 
nor anybody else could discharge at the same time | 
the duties of twosuch departments as the Home and | 
the Colonial. He also dwelt upon the évils arising 
from the delay of the Colonial Constitutional Bills. 
—Mr. Appervey took the same view of the matter; 
but Sir Georce Grey denied that any public incon- 
venience had. been. suffered from the temporary ab- 
sence of Lord John Russell, asserting that he felt | 
| himself equal to the two offices for a short time; and 








Lord Patmenrston observed’ that himself and the 
Government generally were responsible for the | 
proper management of the Colonies, which could | 
| not, therefore, be said to be neglected.— Ultimately. | 
the House went into Committee of Supply on the 
Commissariat Estimates, when | 
Mr. Peew said the amount voted last year was 
600,000/., but. the Committee would now be asked to 
vote four times that amount, namely, 2,400,000/. 
Tlie fact was, the sum last year represented merely 
| the commissariat charge for the army in our colonies, 
and about the same amount would be required this 
year for that department ; 600,000/ would also be 
| required for the commissariat service of our army at 
jhome. Mr. Peel explained that up to last year the, 
| soldier had to pay a varying price for his rations, 
jaccording to the fluctuations of the market; but, as | 
| this was a great hardship, the Government fixed the | 
stoppage to be taken from the pay of the soldier at 
4}d. The cost for the militia was about 500,000/. 
The remainder of the vote—1,200,000/.—represented 
the cost of the army in the Crimea. With respect 
to the transport service, Mr. Peel alluded to its 
being henceforth divided from the commissariat; 
and, speaking of. the largeness of the vote for tran- 
sport, he said the men employed upon the Balaklava 
railway would be paid out of it. He also stated that 
a large addition had been made in the rations issued 
to the soldiers at the seat of war.—After con- 
siderable discussion, the votes were all agreed to. 


| 


EXCHEQUER BILLS (17,183,000/.) BILL. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Earl Gran- 
VILLE moved the third reading of this bill; and Lord 
MonTeacte drew attention to the fact that this was 
not, as it professed to be, an ordinary Exchequer Bill, 
but a covert return to a principle which had been 
abandoned last session. He was glad that Govern- 
ment had made the change, but he thought they 
should have doneit openly. Last session, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had reselved to meet all the 
extra expenses of the war by direct taxation; but as 
some of the ways and means then voted would not 
come in course of payment for some time, he had 
issued Exchequer-bills that might be held to diseount 
the future taxation. The sum thus required was 
1,750,0007. It was stated that the Exchequer-bills 
then raised differed from ordinary Exchequer-bills | 
in simply anticipating by a few months the supplies 
which had been voted; and that they would be paid | 
out of those supplies, and no more would be heard of | 
them. He now found, however, that without a word | 
of explanation these Exchequer-bills had been con- | 
verted from short bills chargeable on the revenue into | 
a permanent debt, although the obligation of renew- 
14% «hem continued from year to year. Thus, it was 
now sone g.add 1,783,0001. of Exchequer-bills to 
the national de~ 7, had taken the liberty of warn- 


ing their lordships-lasv)"_., se nd 
sued, coupled with a disclalfi#t the course then pur- 


contract a permanent debt, was not 8X, intention to 
common sense. It was peculiarly impolitic ‘tigd_by 
demn the use of credit in conducting the financial 
affairs of a country like this, because, superior as was 
the wealth of England compared with that of other 
countries, her credit was immeasurably higher. ‘They 
were not, however; to have recourse to a loan in every 
conceivable case—that would be a gross perversion 
of an otherwise sound principle; but if a national 
exigency arose, so greatly exceeding the existing 
taxation of the country that additional revenue to 
meet'the wants of the State had to be obtained. by 
the imposition of enormous and. oppressive new bur- 
dens, then they ought to consider whether, even for 
the interests of the remotest posterity, it would not 
be infinitely wiser that the money, or a portion of it, 











should be raised by a permanent or a tem 
thamthat they should crush the resources of fase 
try by aver. taxation. In conclusion, Lord 
expressa@ia Hope that the Government woul 
avandoni the: penny stamp on newspa mt 
portant and improving branch of the revenue: in. 
above: a mooted that, whatever their 3 and, 
might bey,they would avow it open! = 
boldly. pon'y and pera 

Earl Gaanvrite denied that the late 
the ExcHequer had laid it down as an inflexible 
neverstesliawe recourse to a loan. Mr. Gladstone 
isstene, liad seen these evils in loans—that they nh 
‘atendemcy to make Gtyernments and P 
more lavish than they would otherwise be of 
public expenditure, and that’ they throw the 
incurred by the present generation on the fata, 
He believed that among eminent political 
it is a maxim that these loans injure 
labour, by diminishing the capital available for 
nary business. It was impossible for him to 
pate what budget the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might propose; and he declined to gin 
any information with respect to the St Bill, 

The Earl of Derby said that what Lo Monteagh 
had complained of was, that a departure liad’ tye, 
secretly made froma specific promise held 
and that it was no answer to say that the : 
cellor of the Exchequer had not bound himself'gggy 
future periods to adhere to the plam off payma i 
within the year.—The Duke of Anayrin G 
conduct of the Government. It seemed to him g 
trivial dispute to contend about tlie ques 
the million and a half which Mr. Gladstone haa 
borrowed was a loan or not, since, even if 
proved that it was; it would afford no. ground fg 
charging the right hon, gentleman with 
from the principle he had laid down.—Earl Gppy 
considered. that Parliament had not: been dek 
with candidly; and that, instead’ of the taxes im. 
posed defraying the sums borrowed, we had incumg 
a debt which he believed would be found 
if not exceed, 7,000,0001. Bills were drawn fir, 
year or two, and then renewed, at large interest; ai. 
yet the country was told that it was to havenodd 
—Eventually the bill was read a. third time, al 
passed. 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mir Hie 
woop moved for leave to. bring in a bill toamal 
the law as to marriage with a deceased wife's-ite 
or adeceased wife’s niece. He referred to the statue 
of the 32nd of Henry VIIL., and believed that, iftht 
were recognised by the judges, the marriage 
question would be perfectly legal. In.1835—owigg 
as he believed, to the desire of the Duke of Beaulat 
to have his second marriage sanctioned—an act 
passed, by which all preceding marriages witht 
deceased wife’s sister were rendered legal, wii 
those to be contracted in future were to be illegl 
Since the passing of that act, no less than 20 
such marriages had taken place. The restriction, 
thought, should be removed. Neitherin theUnitd 
States nor in Germany did. any cock, Poe 
exist; and Dr. Adler, the chief Rabbi, held thatthe ~ 
marriages were not opposed to the Jewish law, Tit q 
accomplished Hebrew scholar, Sir William Jom 
had expressed his matured conviction that thelil ; 
chapter of Leviticus had nothing to do with thelar — 
of marriage. ‘The law had its origin, during the fourlt ie 
century of the Christian era, in the Greekal ~ 
Roman canon law; and it was ir ilable wil 
natural affections. i 

Sir F. Tursicer opposed the introduction of the 
bill. He denied that the violations of the law had 
been so frequent as Mr. Heywood alleged, and pt 
tested against the precedent of legislating for tht 
relief of deliberate offenders against the law. He : 
insisted that the precept of the 18th chapter of 
viticus was part of the moral law; that the! 
marriage-law was binding upon Christians stillaa® 
stringently, if possible, than upon Jews; thatit™ 
the Papal abuse of dispensations that had placed the 
Romish Church in a dilemma with respect 
marriages; and that, if once the limits of the mi 
riage-law were extended, they. would only 
abrogating all the degrees of affinity, and 
the prohibition to relationship by blood. He 
proved of the compromise of 1835, and op 
present bill because it was against thelaw 
and tended to the introduction of di 
“smilies. fj 
E. Bati>tien was supported by Mr. Bowyss, Me 
ston, and Mr. Coms Mr. Spooner, Lord ~~ 
R. Putiimore, Mr. Dreommt.awas opposed by 
and Mr. Watrors, the last of whoniwJ Wee 
the measure was repugnant to the general feet tet 
Ireland and. Scotland, and, as he sone 
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large, if not the largest, portion of the 
land. At the close of lis remarks, Mr. 
advised’ Mr. Spooner to “get rid of the 
degrees altogether, and marry his 
a man. (Laughter.) He had. better 








sneak about in lanes. The hon. member had 
set aside the word of God as contemptible 
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of morality than sneak and snivel over the opinions 
, 


motion was carried by 87 to 53. 
oF PAUPER CHILDREN IN IRELAND. 


of wean 
infidel” — 
EDUCATION 
Mr. J. 


to publ 
fouses 


199,000; ander*fifteen years of age. 
oe ben deserted by their natural protectors 
4 the horrorsof the late famine in Ireland. 
‘Their number fad} no doubt, somewhat diminished 
since 1853; but there certainly could not be less than 
30,000 of that helpless class of children at present re- 
support and instruction from the State. The 
oration is very defective, owing mainly to the in- 
of the teachers, who are paid at the most 
rate. -Another evil is, that the religious 
instructi iven to the cltildren is at present im- 
parted sameasatentas a spirit. In Ulster there are 
thirteen unions in which there is-no Roman Catholic 
teacher, though the great majority of the poor pro- 
fessthe Roman Catholic religion. In one case, there 
wasnot-a.single Protestant pauper in the workhouse, 
and yet theboatd-of guardians thought themselves 
justified imrefusing to appoint a Roman Catholic 
officer; and: of placing a Protestant teacher exclu- 
sivelpover the inmates. On the other hand, there 
are-instanees where the power possessed by a Roman 
Gatholic beard.of guardians has been similarly abused. 
‘The practice of sending children to the gaol instead 
of the workhouse, because of the cost being spread 
over @ larger district, was another repreliensible 
qstom. In: England, Parliament gave an annual 
vote for the payment of teachers, and Mr. Ball asked 
the House'to extend. the same principle to Ireland.— 
Mr. Kexnepy also appealed in behalf of the Irish 
teachers, the incomes of many of whom seareely 
exceed the wages of the humblest labourers in Eng- 
land.—Mr,. Horsman admitted that the existing sys- 
tem is very deficient, and that the law requires such 
am amendment as will enable it to act compulso- 
fily upon the local guardians; but said that, as a 
great improvement’ is coming over Ireland, it was 
unreasonable to ask the Government to contribute 
= aid towards the desired object.—Lord 
‘atmersTon, alluding to the claim made upon the 
Consolidated Fund, said that Ireland already re- 
ceives 730,000/, from that source, while England only 
obtains 362,000,—an assertion against which Mr. 
Faexcm and Mr. Grocan protested, as not contain- 
ing acomplete statement vf the case.—The motion 
was negatived by &@ to 32. 


THE FAST DAY. 

The Caancettor or Time Excrrgver, in answer 
to a question by Sir Josuva Wacastry, said he was 
informed it was not the practice in the departments 
of the Admiralty, Ordnance, Board of Works, Post- 
office, or m-house, to stop a day’s pay of the 
workmen of any Fast Day. 

DISQUALIBICATION OF MEMBERS BY THE ACCRPTANCE 
OB OFFICE. 

Mr. Waxutsox moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to alterand.amend the Act 6 Anne, c. 7, so far as it 
Telates to the vacating seats in Parliament on the 
acceptance of office, and explained that its simple 
object was. to provide for the case of persons ex- 
changing from: one office to another.—The motion 
Was agreed to, 


PRIENDEY sOcrnTivs BIL. 


z. the House of Commons on Wednesday, on the 

rder for into committee on the Friendly So- 
Cieties Bill, the object of which is to consolidate and 
amend 


the law relating to tliese societies, Mr. 
Scropr grestioned the policy of appointing Govern- 
ment to associations which undertook con- 
py were unable to fulfil, and which were not 

depended on fur a long term of years.—Sir 
Groren Grey thought the object of the bill most 
wwiien care, he believed, had been bestowed 


for the first —s had not come before the House 


committee, and A had been considered by a select 
and this was the same bill which had 
Come from the select eommittee. 
verted to by Mr. Serope deserve 
tnt he should 
havi tee: —Mr. Brienr and Mr. 
into oon in favour of the bill, the House went 
Mithittee—In the discussion which ensued, 
> May I constituting a central mpaid 
ere withdrawn, and elauses 19, 36, 40 
anil wn, clauses 19, 36, 40, 
4 were struck out. The rest of the clauses and 
were agreed to, 


In the 
ouse of Lords 
Motion for ; 
the third reading of the above bill, 


mig et inquired on what principle first com 
b 


Some points ad- 
t consideration ; 
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MUTINY BILL. 


tm army were granted. He should be 
comm, hastily to abolish the practice of granting 
Was certain th 


® system of purchase could not be 


methodist rather than those of! a bold 


Baxi moved that it is expedient that more 
means sliould be adopted to improve the 
on of pauper children in Ireland. According 
ic returns, the average population in the work- 
of Ireland im the year 1853 amounted - 
ee ee year ets  eetnetie | poor deserving clergymen. When. the names:of all | 


of these pauper chiliiren were either orphans | 


Teserve his observations thereon until | 


on Thursday, on the | 


ann but, on the other hand, he 


maintained unless there was confidence in the public 
mind that the officers were perfectly t: for 
command. 

Lord Paxymure answered. that it had been: the 
practice to give first.commissions without purchase 
to some of the cadets.who had. distinguished: them- 
selves at the Military College at Sandhurst; next. to 
the sons-of: officers who had distinguished. themselves 
in her Majesty’s. serviee;. and next, asi he was in- 
formed by the Commander-in-Chief, to the sons of 








se classes were exhausted, commissions were 

|cants. A great many commissions had recently 

been distributed among the lastclass.of persons: To 

| meet the present demand for officers, the age for 
qualification was extended from eighteen to. twenty- 
two years, 

The Earl of Extensorouen wished.to ask whether 
the report was correct that not. less than 10,000 Eu- 
ropean troops were to be withdrawn from India, He 
saw also that volunteering was. allowed from among 
those who had enlisted for service in India into regi- 
ments about to proceed. to the Crimea; the effect of 

| which was to. reduce the Indian army materially 
below the ordinary number, and also. to deprive the 
regiments at. present in India of the recruits. neces- 
sary for filling: up the vacancies. 


Lord Panmure said that it was the intention of | 
Government to withdraw only two regiments of | the ground that such an alteration of the law was 
| fraught with danger to the institutions of the eoun- 
| try; that it struck at the root of primogenittre, 


cavalry, the 12th Light Dragoons and-another; and 

that with reference to the reduction. generally of the 

| number of Kuropean troops in India, he could assure 
the noble earl that the greatest caution had been, and 
would continue to, be, observed, and that nene would 
be withdrawn without the strongest necessity. 

| The bill was-then read a. third time and: passed. 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE MILITIA. 

| The Earl of Maumessury rose to put a question 
to her Majesty’s Government respecting the militia, 
as to the furlough to be given to married men, and 
also as to the maintenance of their wives and 

|families. He regretted to say that the impulse 


which had at first been given throughout the country, | 


and which had been acted upon most nobly by the 
great mass of the people, seemed to have died away. 
| He thought the first cause of the cessation in re- 


cruiting was an apparent, if not a real, breach of | 
faith on the part of the Government and Parliament. | 


In 1852 the militia was raised upon the understand- 


ing that the men were only to serve twenty-eight days | 
In | 


in the year, except in the case of an invasion. 
1854 war was declared, and a new bill was necessary 
for embodying the militia. The men who then 
enlisted received a larger bounty than those who 
| joined in 1852, and very naturally so, because a 
| greater demand was made upon their time, and 
| greater liabilities were imposed upon them. But 
| the matter was never sufficiently understood by the 
men of 1852, if he might so call them, that they 
were liuble to be embodied, and to be subject to 
permanent service for five years. The consequence 
was, that a great number of married men, who would 
| not have enlisted in a force that was to be permanent, 
but who had no objection to devote a month during 
the year, found themselves drawn into liabilities of 
| which they had no conception. This had the effect 
of throwing a great number of their wives and 
children upon the parishes. He had understood that 
the men were not to go abroad except with their 
own free will; but this had proved not to be the 
case. 


a meee ne tne ne td jected to much heavier duties for stamps than other 


| descriptions of property, could no longer be 
| because those duties had been reduced five years 


}the War Office last November, the commanding 
officers of militia regiments were directed to call out 
| such men as they deemed fit by age, employment, 
&e., and then to report as to the expediency of 
'granting farloughs. With reference to the disem- 
| bodied and embodied mititia, the case was totally 
different. And, as the circular pointed out, with 
regard to the embodied militia, when it was found 
that families were thrown upon the parish by the 
| absence of the head of the family engaged in the 
militia, it had been decided to allow those men to 
| go to their homes upon repaying the enlistment 
| money, 18s. 6d., which they had received ;, but, fail- 
| ing that, it was determined to let. them have a free 
(discharge. 
REAL PROPERTY OF INTESTATES. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, Mr. 
Locke Kine moved for leave to introduce a bill for 
better settling the real estates of intestates. His 
proposition, he said, was simply this, that where a 
person died possessed of landed property, the law 
should make for him a just will, and divide the pro- 
perty among his relations; precisely such a will as 
the law made now when an intestate died leaving 
| personalty only. He denied that this was an attempt 


| argument that it was for the advantage of a country 
| that the land should be divided into large estates, 
| he could refer to the property which existed in Ire- 
land when that was the case. By the present sys- 
tem, a great amount of misery and distress had been 
|eaused, Mr. King proceeded to cite various cases 








and some time after the marriage the husbandi 
given to those who stoed first on the list of aypli-- 


| law, a nephew, and the widow was left enti 


| that property with a view to a more equitable - 
| bution, 
| prevent the repetition of the occurrences, he had 
| mentioned, At present the younger children of intes- 
| tate landed proprietors were not 





| property and the destruction of the aristocracy. In 


| justice were violated by the present state of the law; 


| tion; and Mr. Locky Kiya, in reply, denied that 


| apply to real property the same tax as was paid 
| upon personal property. 


| were taxed more than the rich. 


| Mr. Williams appeared to have confounded the legacy 


| demanded would necessitate a complete change in 


to introduce the French system. With regard to the | 























































































which had been brought to:his notice, in) which;. not. 
withstanding the known wishes-of the deceased per- 
son cp hin hile eae a divided 
among his: children, it upon: his: dying: intestate, 
gone to the eldest son, and. the remainingrchildzen 
had been left destitute; and. also cases: in: 
wives of 


respectable farmer, w 
several. hundred peunds. No settlement —— 


out the whole of this money in the purchase of a 
piece of land. He subsequently died intestate and 
without children. The land went to the heir-at- 


i 


titute. She is now a menial servant in a farm) ’ 
He did not ask that those who had already succeeded 
to property under the present law, should give 


All he asked was, that the House should ~° 


acknowledged’by the 
law,. but were treated as illegitimate; and he 
the Legislature would raise them from the 
position in which they were placed.—The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Massey. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL op’ the motion, on 


and 
would effect. the indefinite subdivision of landad 


the course of his speech, he made the strange ad- 
mission tliat “ the question was- not. to be discussed 
upon the abstract principles of natural justice, but 
upon the principles by which the constitution of the 
country was established;” a remark which was 
favourably received by the House with cries of 
“ Hear, hear!” He denied that the principles of 


but thought that it would not affeet the argument. if 
they were. 
Mr. Ewart and Mr. Warner supported the mo- 


his object was to strike at primogeniture.—Upon a 
division, there appeared—for the bill, 84; against, 
156 ; majority, 72. 
PROBATE DUTY. 
Mr. Wui.tams moved the following resolution : 
“That, in the opinion of this House, real property 
and impropriate tithes should be made to pay the same 
probate duty as is now payable on personal property, 
and that property belonging to corporations, universities, 
colleges, bishopries, and deans and chapters, should pay 
a duty equivalent te the probate and legacy duties 
levied on personal property.” 
The injustice of which he complained arose in 1796. 
Mr. Pitt in that year brought in a bill, subjecting 
all descriptions of property to the payment of pro- 
bate and legacy duty; but the landed ari 
contrived to obtain an exemption in favour of real 
property. This injustice had been in some measure 
removed by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he levied legacy duty upon real property to 
half the extent of that which was levied upon per- 
sonal property. The motion which he now pro 
related to probate duty alone ; and his object was to 


The argument 
used against him, that landed property was sub- 


ago. The necessities of the war demanded extra 
revenue; and the bill which he reves would 
Tealise at least 2,500,000/. a year. denied that 
the land was more taxed than other property—an 
assertion which had long been disposed of; on 
tlhe contrary, he could easily ve that the poor 
The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Haprretp. 

The Crancertor of the Excregver said that 


and the probate duty, and had omitted to state the pre- 
cise nature of the probate duty, and the distinction be- 
tween real and personal property on which the _ 
bate duty is founded. The present state of the law 
has grown out of the jurisdiction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, which jurisdiction was confined in such 
matters to personal property. A will devising real 
property need not be proved in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; and the probate duty, being a duty on the 
proving of wills in those courts, is necessarily con- 
fined to wills affecting personalty. The alteration 


Gite & 


the powers of the Ecclesiastical Courts ; and this 
was a matter of great difficulty. Mr. Williams 
should have submitted, in a Committee of Wa 
and Means, some distinct plan of overcomfng the 
obstacle. In the extensive measure relgtflyg 
legacy and succession duties, i u 
by Mr. Gladstone, a settle 
which it would not be prudent now’fad 
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[Sarurpay, 








must further be borne in mind that the land is sub- 
ject to many charges from which personalty is 
exempt. As to the latter part of the motion—that 
which relates to lay and ecclesiastical corporations— 
the subject is now under the consideration of Go- 
vernment.—-Mr. Peacocke contended that the land 
is over-taxed, and that, on the restoration of peace, 


a more equitable adjustment of burdens must be de- 
manded by the agricultural interest.—Sir Grorcr 


SrrickLanp urged Mr. Williams not to press the 
motion to a division.—Mr. Cross_ey supported the 
motion ; and Mr. Muntz opposed it because he ob- 
jected to the tax altogether.—The motion was lost 
by 84 to 61. 
FACTORY LABOUR. 

Mr. Consett moved for leave to bring in a bill to 

limit the hours of work of females and young persons 


themselves that it was the only way to protect those 
who observe the law against those who are disposed 
to break it—Mr. Duncomse seconded the motion. 
Sir Georce Grey considered that no case had 
been made out to justify the introduction of the bill. 
The only facts alleged by Mr. Cobbett, with refer- 
ence to the condition of the factory populaton, had 
reference to the state of things in 1840; but great 
benefits had resulted from the act of 1847, in con 
junction with that of 1850. In his opinion, it would 
be most prejudicial to all parties if this question 
were reopened. He strongly dissented from Mr. 
Cobbett’s proposal to shut up the mills and stop the 
motive power after the expiration of the ten hours, 
as this would be a great restriction upou the whole 
adult male factory population.—The motion was 
supported by Mr. W. J. Fox, Mr. Newprcarer, and 
Mr. E. Bai; and was opposed by Mr. Extiort, Mr. 





in the factories of the United Kingdom to ten in the 
course of one day; and to provide the means of more 
perfectly inspecting the said factories. The bill was 
the same as that which he had introduced two years 
ago. In 1847, Parliament passed an act by which it 
was provided that no young person, and no female, 
should work more than ten hours a day; but unfor- 
tunately there was a flaw in an act to which the act 
of 1847 necessarily referred; and the manufacturers, 
in consequence, were enabled to evade it. They 
adopted a mode of working called the “ shift” system, 
by which they kept women and children in and out 
of the mills in such a manner as to extract from them 
twelve, thirteen, and even in some cases fifteen hours’ 
labour. This was acknowledged to be an evasion of 
the law. It was decided in 1849 that the course 
adopted by the manufacturers was not an infringe- 
ment of the law, though, at the same time, the 
judges were of opinion that the evident meaning of 
the statute was adverse to the construction placed 
upon it. The Ten Hours Bill of 1847, in point of 
fact, was abrogated by the fatal flaw to which he had 
referred. In May, 1850, Sir George Grey brought in 
a measure by which the term of labour was 
extended to ten hours and a half; but at the same 
time it was said that a great boon was conferred 
upon the workpeople by limiting the hours of 
labour from six in the morning till six at night—an 
hour and a half being given for meals. ‘The measure 
was immediately resisted, by the workpeople, mer- 
chants, bankers, manufacturers, clergy, and trades- 
people, of Manchester, Preston, Bradford, and other 
large towns; but the bill passed notwithstanding, 
and was immediately violated by many of the manu- 
facturers. To so great an extent was this done, that 
the more honest manufacturers presented a memo- 
rial to Government, in which they requested some 
amendment of the law, in order to place them on an 
equal footing with those who broke the law. Last 
session he presented a petition in favour of a Ten 
Hours Bill, signed by the then Mayor and late 
Mayor of Oldham, both large manufacturers, and b 
a great portion of the Town Council. With regard 


to the Ten Hours Bill, which had been abrogated, 


he knew that it effected a great deal of good. He 
knew that under its operation the people enjoyed 
better health and greater domestic comfort, and that, 
whereas before the young women had not time to 
make their own clothing of any kind, they had, after 
the passing of that act, and during its operation, 
been able to perform many needful domestic duties. 
This was the reason why he felt so strongly on the 
subject. The House should recollect what was the 
condition of the factory people before any factory 
legislation took place. One consequence of the long 
hours of working was that it affected the recruiting 
for the army. It was ascertained that the working 
people in the factory districts were to a great extent 
unfitted for the army. Sir J. Elliott stated, that 
when he was engaged recruiting at Leeds, he found 
a prodigious number of persons rejected, as com- 
pared with the agricultural districts. When he for- 
merly brought this subject before the House, he 
mentioned, on the authority of Dr. Fletcher, of Bury, 
the astounding mortality that prevailed among the 
children of factory operatives. From the fact of the 
mothers working in the factories, and being thereby 
kept away for long periods of time from their children, 
great numbers under two years of age died. Dr. 
Fletcher stated that, of every 100 deaths among the 
factory workers, a fraction over 61 were infants 
under two years of age, while among the other opera- 
tive classes in the same locality the deaths of infants 
under two years of age were a fraction under 33 in 100. 
Mr. Clay, chaplain to the Preston House of Correc- 
tion, had stated at a meeting of the British Associ- 
ation, that during the celebrated six months’ strike of 
the Preston operatives—part of the time being a 
severe winter—the number of infant deaths in Pres- 
ton, among the working spinners, was 497, whereas 
the number six months before the strike was 594. 
He would now ask the house for leave to bring in 
this bill, the objects of which were—firstly, to restore 
the ten hours; secondly, to give the factory-inspec- 
tors some power of enforcing the law; and lastly, to 
place a restriction on the motive-power at the end of 
the time which was proposed as the limit of labour. 
He knew that the last clause would meet with great 
opposition; but he had gathered from manufacturers | 


Y | circulation. 


Crosstey, Mr. Wiixinson, Mr. Bricut, and Lord 
PALMERSTON, the last of whom, speaking from his 
|experience when in the Home-office, said that the 
violations of the law were very few, and were con- 
fined to five-minutes before the time of opening, or 
five minutes after the hour of closing. The chief 
argument used by the speakers against the motion 
| was the old one—that it is inexpedient for legislation 
| to interfere between employers and employed. The 
| division showed:—Ayes, 101; noes, 109. This bare 
majority gave rise to loud cheers. 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 

Mr. F, Duncompe moved an address for copies of 
any despatch or correspondence between Lord Ra- 
glan and the late Minister for War, relative to the 
wants of the army in the Crimea. He stated his 
reasons for the motion. He believed, he said, that 
Lord Raglan did write home for supplies, and 
he assumed that the Duke of Newcastle had attended 
to his applications, and that the supplies were sent. 
If the papers were refused, it would be most unfair 
to both those persons. Great blame rested some- 
where; and he thought the Sebastopol Committee 

| would have done well to call for these papers, as they 

would have afforded a very useful guide to their in- 
quiries.— Lord PatmMerston said there was no desire 
| to withhold from Parliament any information neces- 
| sary for the investigation of the matters which the 
committee had been appointed to inquire into; but 
it would not be useful to carry on two parallel in- 
quiries. The committee had full power to call for 
those or any other documents, and it was far better 
to leave them to judge as to the information they 
required.—After some discussion, the motion was 
negatived without a division. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW CZAR. 
ConriictinG stories of the causes of the death of 
Nicholas, and of the policy of his successor, are in 
Pulmonic apoplexy, congestion of the 
| brain, poison, and other modes of assassination, over- 





| exertion, and over-excitement, bronchitis and con- 
sumption—all these have been in turn, or simulta- 
taneously, put forward as the agent by which the 
late Czar has been removed from the scene. The 
Vienna correspondent of the Times says:— 

“* My own persuasion is, that Nicholas I. of Russia 
died a natural death, but there are persons who aver 
that he was shot in the abdomen while walking with 
one of his adjutants three days before his death. The 
story is most improbable, and it is only mentioned because 
it obtains credit with persons who ought to be well in- 
formed on Russian matters. It is related that, some of 
the high nobles having raised objections to the levy en 


At Berlin it is stated that the fane: = 
is to take place on the 19th instant; bat eh iia 
also mentioned. The Prussian army sends a 20th 
tion in the persons of a Major, Captain, Hm 
tenant of the regiment of Cuirassiers, the 6th, 
bears the name of the Emperor of Russia, whi 
A letter from Hanover of the 6th, in the Monitey, 
Says:— ’ 
“Tt is now known from different quarters that the 
Emperor Nicholas had been suffering for the greater 
of the winter. The attacks of vomiting to Which iy 
Majesty had been subject had assumed, during the lag 
few weeks, so alarming a character that his 
urged him to give up all violent exercise, but the 
ror paid no attention to these warnings, and it was aly 
with great reluctance that he at last consented to ag 
his bed.” 


peror’s last illness and death, from the Prestig 
Staats Anzeiger. It must be borne in mind tte 
source is philo-Russian, as, indeed, is evident frog 
the style of the narrative :— 

“On the 22d of February the Emperor, 
warned of the danger by his medical men, ot int by 
sledge in rather cold weather, and drove to the 
cising House, to see some men of the Infantry og 
Guard that were about to, march into ia, 
make up the complement of the regiments then 4 
this inspection, which was the last occasion of thei, 
peror’s being seen in public, he was evidently yay 
unwell, coughed violently, expectorated ‘ 
and said, as he went away, ‘I am in a perfect bath,’ 
although it was anything but warm in the i 
House. The Emperor then drove to Prince 
the Minister of War, who was ill, cautioned him noty 
go out too soon, and then returned to the Winter Py 





We append the following particulars of the h 


. 
by 





lace. In the evening he was present at the prayeni | 
the first week of Lent, stayed some time with t% 
Empress, but complained of being cold, and keptij 
cloak on in the room. : 
‘From that evening the Emperor did not quits | 
little working cabinet. It was there, on 23rd Feb 
that he received his Fliigel Adjutant Colonel vonTe © 
tenborn, and despatched him to Sebastopol; all & 
while lying on the sofa, and covered up with hisdak | 
After that his Majesty transferred all business ino © 
hands of the Grand Duke Alexander. : 
“ During the whole time he was ill, the Empenry © 
only on his camp-bed, i.e., on a casing of Russia late ” 
filled with hay, a bolster of the same kind, and wit: 
blanket and a cloak over him. : 
“It was not till February 28 that his state was laid ~ 
on as decidedly serious. On that night he beams ~ 
pidly worse. The physicians apprehended a panalysit ~ 
the lungs. On the evening of March 1 they degunt 
of his recovery. The Empress and the Crown hie - 
begged him, at the request of the physicians, to tale 
sacrament. It was not till then that the Emperrsa 
to have recognised the real danger of his state; be ; 
hardly any shock is stated to have been noticeabled 
him. ‘ 
“In the night, from the 1st to the (2nd instant, E 
Mandt communicated to the Emperor that he wai 
gerously ill, and that more particularly his lugs ( 
violently affected, and gave great ground for appre | 
sion. On this the Emperor very calmly and colle) 7 
took the sacrament, took leave of the Bags 
their children, and grandchildren, kissed each # 
blessed each one with a firm voice, and tha? — 
tained only the Empress and the Crown Prince ¥2 
him. This was about four o’clock in the moming 
Emperor said subsequently to the Empress, ‘De 
now take a little rest, 1 beg of you.’ She answe 
‘Let me remain with you; I would I could depart ¥2 





masse, the Emperor was imprudent enough to declare 
that if he met with any opposition he would altogether 
abolish vassalage. That the late Emperor once enter- 
tained the idea of so doing is a well-known fact, and it 
is also notorious that he only refrained because he was 
afraid of his great nobles.” 

Of the new Emperor the same writer records :— 

‘“* The Emperor Alexander is much inclined to peace, 
but fears are entertained that the war party will get the 
upper hand. Prince Paskiewitsch has been summoned 
from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, and this is considered a 
very good sign, as the experienced Marshal has from the 
very first been opposed to the war.” 

According to other authorities, the new Emperor 


is good-tempered, lazy, sensual, and easily led,— | Empress, for the care with which she had al 


having regard for nothing but smoking, card-play- | her in sickness, begged her never to quit er 
Ca 


ing, and the pleasures of the table. 


| you, if it were only possible.’ To this the Zmpemt* 

| plied. ‘Go now; I will send for you whenthe mone 

| approaches.’ The Empress could not do otherwise ; 
| obey this distinct expression of the Emperors wil# 
left the room. 

“The Emperor then sent for Graf Orloff, Gat Me 4 
| berg, and Prince Dolgorouki, thanked them fue 
| fidelity, and bade them farewell. Subsequently the _ 
| peror had all the servants immediately about his® 
|in, thanked them for their services, bl t 
| took leave of them, on which occasion he is said 
| been himself very much affected. Last of all, the 
| merfrau von Rohrbeck was sent for. The A 
| thanked her for the fidelity she had always 0 


| and ended with—‘ And remember me kindly at 


From Paris we learn that it is there generally | that I'm so fond of.’ The Emperor pres 


thought there is a better chance now of obtaining 


peace, than there was during the life of the late Em- | 


peror. “It is alleged,” says a writer on the subject, 

“that the successor of Nicholas could not, at the very 

commencement of his reign, suddenly proclaim a po- | 
licy opposed to his father, and that a more moderate | 
proclamation would be, to all intents and purposes, 

the condemnation of his father.” The whole of the 

German states are said to be most anxious for peace, | 
and we hear much of the pacific disposition of the 

young Emperor Alexander. Nevertheless, it is said | 
that, at a Council of Ministers held by the new Czar, 

it was decided that the course of hostilities should | 
not be interrupted. 


hand, and said to him, ‘ It is no fault of ye 

“Whilst the Emperor's father confessor wa He} 
with him he took the Empress’s hand and putit e 
priest's, as if he would confide the Empress #0 
siastic. After this the Emperor lost his ‘ 
while, during which time he was engaged in oe 
crossed himself repeatedly. He subseq' his ao 
his voice, and spoke from time to time up to pre 
which took place without a struggle in the ot 
the whole family, March 2, at ten minutes past? 

“ Almost the last articulate words that the 
spoke were—‘ Tell Fritz (the King of 
to remain faithful to Russia, and not to forget 
of his father.’ ” 
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EMPEROR ALEXANDER’S MANIFESTO. 
a io is a verbatim translation of the new 
bo Manifesto, of which we gave an abstract last 


week :— 
“ By the 


“§t. Petersburg, February 18 (March 2). 
of God, We, Alexander II., Emperor 
utocrat of All the Russias, King of Poland, &c., &c., 

as all our faithful subjects make known : 

«Jn his impenetrable ways it has pleased God to 

us all with a blow as terrible as it = pgm 
Following a brief but serious illness, which at its close 
with an unheard of rapidity, our much- 

Jered father, the Emperor Nicholas Paulowitch, has de- 
ife this day, the 18th February (March 2). No 
og express our grief-—which will also be the 
of our faithful subjects. a —_ — 
nation to the impenetrable designs of Divine Providence, 
asi conaclation but in Him, and wait from Htm alone 
necessary aid to enable us to sustain the burden 

ae ah it has pleased Him to impose upon us. Even as 
the much-loved father, whom we mourn, consecrated all 
his efforts, every moment of his life, to the labours and 
cares called for by the well-being of his subjects, 
cme this hour so painful, but also so grave and so 
solemn, in ascending our hereditary throne of the 
ire of Russia, as well as of the kingdom of Poland, 
nae the Grand Duchy of Finland, which are insepa- 
rable from it, take, in the face of the invisible and ever 
present God, the sacred pledge never to have any other 
ad but the prosperity of our country. May Providence 
has called us to this high mission, so aid us that, 
and ted by Him, we may be able to 
Russia in the highest degree of power and 
glory ; that by us may be accomplished the views and 
desires of our illustrious predecessors, Peter, Catherine, 

Alexander the Much-Loved, and our august father of im- 

i memory. 

«By their well-proved zeal, by their prayers ardently 
wiited with ours before the altars of the Most High, our 
dear subjects will come to our aid. We invite them to 
do so, commanding them to take, at the same time, the 
cath of fidelity both to us and to our heir, his Imperial 
Highness the Cesarewitch Grand Duke Nicholas Alex- 
androwitch. 


who 


“ Given at St. Petersburg the 18th day of the month 
of February (March 2), of the year of grace 1855, and 
the first year of our reign. 


(Signed) “ ALEXANDER.” 





THE WAR. 


WE have been without any news of importance from 
the seat of war this week, excepting the intelligence, 
derived from Paris, of the firing of Sebastopol by the 
French; and this comes to us merely in the form of 
a bare announcement, without any details from 








which we could form an oj inion as to the ulterior | 


effect of the exploit. 
Peace still remains as doubtful as ever; and what 


may be the policy of the new Russian Emperor is | 


as yet quite inexplicable. 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 
Sepastopo, on Frre.— The Moniteur, on Thurs- 
day, contains the following telegraphic despatch :— 
“Port of Kamiesch, Montebello, March 7. 

_ “The news of the death of the Emperor Nicholas ar- 
Tived at Kamiesch the 6th inst., at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, For some days we have been throwing rockets 
into the town, which have succeeded in setting fire to it 
in different places. Two Russian officers have deserted 
and sought refuge in the English lines. 
Works are pursued with activity.” 

Desratcues FROM BaLAKLAva, of the 3rd, state 
that the railway now extends half-way to the camp; 
that the position of Balaklava had been strengthened; 
=o the weather and the hea!th of the troops 

improved. 

ENGAGEMENT BeTWEEN THE FRENCH AND Rvs- 
tannin Journal de Constantinople gives details 

a fight which took place on the 23rd of February 

ore Sebastopol. y 
a the plateau of Malakoff ‘Tower, 
per guns, and drove the enemy out of their 

. ha eemataly before a body of 8000 

» 4 this heroic struggle 580 French were 
| open <e General M met was wounded in 
the Russian — Presse of C onstantinople estimates 
lente om _ at, 1000, and reduces the French 
Peel ved fly me journals say that General Monet 

: e slight wounds while dispersing a Rus- 

“ Bios which attempted to cut off his retreat. 
tothe London Gae OF THE Danvube.—A supplement 
the official mabe notte of Friday, March 9th, publishes 
of the Danube cation of the raising of the blockade 
last; and - er - from the 18th of February 
eruizers of the a hereby notified that the 
tioned off the “ome eets are, and will remain, sta- 

uths of the Danube, to capture any 


the use of the ee ageeeond of war destined for 


The siege 


Tue Granp Duke Micnart.—The reported death 
of the Grand Duke Michael before the walls of 
Sebastopol is not true. 

Tue Rvusstan Commanp 1n THE Crrmea.—The 
Kreuz Zeitung says:—“ Admiral Prince Menschikoff, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces in the 
Crimea, was, on account of his ill-health, and at his 
own request, relieved of his command by the late 
Emperor Nicholas. The entire army of the south 
has been placed under the supreme command of 
Prince Gortschakoff. The commanders at the sepa- 
rate theatres of war are General Von Osten-Sacken 
in the Crimea, and General Von Luders on the 
Pruth.” 

Tue Patriotic Fcxp.—A Toronto paper states 
that the Six Nation Indians on the Grand River, 
deeply sympathising with the sufferers by the war 
against Russia, have contributed the sum of 100i. 
sterling towards the Patriotic Fund. It appears 
from the same source that many of the municipali- 
ties of Canada intended to petition the Provincial Le- 
gislature to double the amount (20,0002) already 
voted and remited, and that meetings were being 
held from one end of the province to the other to 
promote individual subscriptions in aid of the fund. 

Accorpine to an Odessa letter of the 27th ult., in 
the Militarische Zeitung, the Russian troops are to be 
formed into two armies about the middle of this 
month—one under the command of General Osten- 
Sacken, occupying the banks of the Tchernaya; and 
the other, under General Read, operating against the 
Turks at Eupatoria. 

Tae NAVIGATION OF THE DaxuBe.—The Moniteur 
of Tuesday says that the Russians have withdrawn 
their permission for the free navigation of the 
Danube. 

GENERAL DE LA Marnora has left Paris for Turin 
to take command of the Piedmontese army, which is 
about to embark for the Crimea. 

Tue Micirary ConvenTION witH Sarptnta, 
which has just been signed, provides that the King 
of Sardinia shall furnish a contingent of 15,000 men, 
which he undertakes to pay and provision; and 
France and England guarantee the integrity of the 
Sardinian territories, and engage to defend them 
against any attack during the continuance of the 
present war. 





THE SEBASTOPOL COMMITTEE, 
Mr. Cuay, the owner of three steamers hired by the 
Government as transports, was examined on Friday 
week befere the Sebastopol Committee. In answer 
to the Chairman, he stated that the harbour was in a 
most filthy condition, from the dead bodies of horses, 
camels, and sheep floating in it; that the roads 
were almost up to the knees in mud; that the men 
in the cavalry camp were ragged, dirty, and over- 


the First Division of the army of the East. 
of the hospital-marquees, he observed 
there was a tub in the middle of 
which two or three men would be sitting 
was engaged in his ministerial duties. 
could have been prevented if there had 
structed, as he believed there had been since, tents 
adjoining the marquee for the use of the 
He believed, too, that now the patients who were 
too weak to move were supplied with bedpans. ‘The 
bodies were carried to the grave wrapped up in 
blankets, which were removed when the bodies were 
placed in the earth. The blankets were taken away 
in consequence, as he was told, of the graves having 
been opened for the sake of the blankets. In answer 
to a question whether it might not have been wild 
animals which disturbed the graves, the witness said 
there were wild dogs, but they were too well fed 
upon the flesh of dead horses and camels to need to 
tear up the earth to obtain food. In reference to the 
Commissariat as it affected the First Division, he 
stated that they were well supplied, the Commis- 
sariat officer attached to that division (Mr. Black- 
wood) being an excellent officer. Fuel was very 
scarce, but he had never heard that the men ate 
their food raw. At first the men obtained fuel by 
pulling up bushes and roots from the ground; but 
they were-soon consumed. When the snow came, 
it of course increased the difficulty of collecting 
wood ; but the snow never remained on the 
ground. He had no doubt that want of fuel had 
increased the sickness and sufferings of the troops, 
and also their living in bell tents, where fires could 
not be maintained. In December, the Guards 
mustered 1350. He knew that they were now re- 
duced to 312 men. The men sometimes did duty in 
the trenches, as he had been informed, two nights 
out of three. He had never in his life seen Lord 
Raglan in the hospital tents ; nor the Quartermaster- 
General, nor the Adjutant-General, nor, as far as he 
knew them, any member of the staff. He had made 
representations at head-quarters as to the state of 
the sick ; but he believed they were not attended to. 
He had heard that the Jason, with 2000 or 3000 
great-coats on board, carried them three times to and 
from Constantinople. 

On Monday the Duke of Cambridge was examined. 
He said, the condition in which he found the men of 
his division at Scutari was that of perfect good order; 
but still the commissariat operations were not as sa- 
tisfactory as he could have wished. The troops were 
not actually in want of provisions, but only now and 
then. The supply was not so regular as could have 
been wished. The forage for the horses was often 


i 





very irregular. Personally, his Royal Highness re- 


|connoitered some twelve or fourteen miles of the 
| country round Varna, and should have imagined that 


run with vermin, and that they ate their food raw, | 


though, “in spite of that, they seemed pretty jolly, 
and full of pluek—as many as were left of them;” 
that the condition of the French troops was much 
better; that he had been told twenty of the sick had 
died on one day on board the ship Monarchy, and 
that the legs had dropped off some of the frost-bitten 


| men, and been thrown overboard, He spoke of the 


state of the horses as being miserable, ‘They had 
been shipped so badly, that many died in conse- 
quence. ‘The private exporters from Hull adopt 
such a mode, that in one thousand horses shipped 
for St. Petersburg and Riga, there was not a single 
death. They are enabled to lie down; but the Go- 
vernment horses are boxed up in a space two feet 
three inches wide, and cannot lie down at all; so 


| that if the voyage lasts six weeks, the horses are 


that length of time without lying down, The har- 
bour was very badly organised. He saw no ill- 
treatment of the Turks, nor did he know how they 
were fed. They died rapidly, and he supposed they 
were badly fed. The cavalry horses were treated 


| as well as they could be under the circumstances; 


A battalion of Zouaves carried | 
spiked | 


| one loaded with hay from Cork, the other with stores | 





those of the Scots Grays were picketed in rows about 
three or four feet apart, with their heads tied down, 
Their manes and tails appeared to have been gnawed 
or eaten. ‘The captains of transports could have 
cleared the harbour in a week if they had been pro- 
vided with the means. He knew a gentleman named 

Priest, part gwner of two vessels in Constantinople, 








there was an opportunity of furnishing the horses 
with food from thence, and that they might have 
obtained a large supply. His division encam 

further from the water than the light division did, 
thinking it objectionable to be so near. He had no 
opinion as to the salubrity or otherwise of the place 
from the medical officers of the division, but con- 
sidering they were obliged to encamp near the water, 
they took up such ground as they thought most ad- 
vantageous under the cireumstances. When they 
were there, their horses were not very regularly sup- 
plied. They were well supplied as A 
but not as regarded hay. ‘There was at first a defi- 
ciency in the attendance of medical men. He attri- 
buted the sickness at Varna to the climate; not to 
mismanagement. The men had no tents, nor had 
the officers. In fact, nobody had anything. (Laugh- 
ter.) He, personally, had a sort of dog-kennel tent. 
The men remained quite uncovered from th 14th of 
September to the 14th of October. While out, the 
First Division were never a day without rations, 
with the exception of being a little short of rum; 
but they always had bread and biscuit, and from the 
latest accounts he had received their supply was 
good now. He attributed this not only to the care 
and circumspection of the officers, but to the energy - 
and activity of the commissariat. He was very well 
served by the commissariat himself. Those of that 
body attached to his division were particularly good 
men. Notwithstanding this assertion, his Royal 
Highness shortly afterwards said he attributed the 
general ill-feeding of the men, and the want of forage 


from Woolwich. They arrived on the 4th of February, | for the horses, to the heads of commissariat depart- 
He had seen a letter stating that on the 12th of Fe- | ment. There could not be two opinions on the sub- 
| bruary they were still detained there because they | ject as to the troops having been very much over- 


could get no orders, 


At this time Lord Raglan was | worked—worked beyond their strength—and no men 


complaining of the want of hay, and he had seen a} could be worked to such a degree without being 
| letter in the Times stating that the artillery horses | seriously affected in their health and physical 


were suffering from the want of hay on the 15th of | strength. 


February. Admiral Boxer was a very intemperate | 
old man, and used to give very strange orders. 
Every one thought him a strange sort of man to have 
a command, It was the duty of the captains of 
transports to report their arrival to Admiral Boxer, 
and to apply to him when they wanted coals, He 
would tell them to look fer coals themselves, and get 
them where they could, 

The Rev. E. G. Parker said he was chaplain to 





Much of this illness and fatigue was 
owing to the want of roads and conveyances. They 
had to carry things themselves that ought to have 
been brought up for them. He did not know whether 
the baggage animals had any supplies of food when 
they arrived. All he could say was, that his baggage 
animals had not, and that he was obliged in conse- 
quence to shoot them down. In his own division he 
had to shoot twenty-four ammunition ponies, on one 
morning, at the end of October, owing to the dreadful 
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state ‘they were in. (,Seusation,) He believed the 
commissariat might ‘have got supplies from the 
southern shores of the ‘Black Sea had they tried. 
The anvbulances were not what they should be. 
When \his regiment arrived.at Scutari, no arrange- 
ment:had- been, made with regard to hospitals for the 
siek. and avounded. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the commissariat ought to be constituted a 
military instead .of a civil department. It would 
be better that it should be a separate depart- 
ment. It was so in India; and in the French 
army it was .an .essentially military department. 
The tools.supplied: to:the.troops were very bad. The 
billhooks were quite useless. I[t was chiefly in con- 
sequenee of this.defect.that the troops were unable 
to supply themselves with fuel. The tools were sup- 
plied by the Ordnance Department. He believed the 
health of the French troops was as. bad as that of 
the English. With regard to diet, rice was.a very 
commen and.abundant article in Turkey; and the 
only reason he could conceive why the army was not 
provided with it was .that it was not an ordinary 
soldier's ration. .If proper reinforcements had been 
poured .in, much of .the sickness would have been 
prevented. 

Colenel ‘Wilson, of the Coldstream Guards, denied 
that the men ate their meat raw, In.reference to 
change of clothing, he said that from the 14th of 
September, when he landed in the Crimea, until the 
26th of November, when he reached. Constantineple, 
he never changed: his clothes. He had.no.change of 
linen, and .never was. led to tany. He did not 
know which to:praise most, the admirable and sur- 
passing’ bravery .of the amen, or their pious resig- 
nation. 

Colonel Shakespear, captain of the Horse Artillery» 
was examined .before the Committee on Tuesday. 
The effect. of shis.evidence was chiefly to.show that 
the men -whom ‘he commanded were well provided 
with food, clothing, medicine, tents, and huts. He 
considered ‘the commissariat good. He admitted, 
however,:that he had lest several horses from over- 
fatigue, ‘that the-state of the roads was very bad, and 
that: the tools:were mot of good quality. 

Mr.. Joseph Crowe, correspondent of the [Hustrated 
London News, testified to the disordered state of 
Balaklava havbour, and contrasted it with the.more 
favourable condition of the French quarters at 
Kamiesch 


sh harbour. 

Captain Kellett, of the Himalaya, screw steamer, 
used as.a tranaport, made the following astounding 
statement :—“ A. quantity of charcoal, 650 sacks—an 
article much wanted by the troops—was put on 
board .at Constantinople by Admiral Boxer, and 
consigned \¢o ‘the ,agent of transports, Captain 
Christie, who-would not receive it; he had to take it 
backwards and forwards two or three times, and 
finally baek to Admiral Boxer at Constantinople.” 
This story «was rather strangely received by the 
Committee with daughter. 

Colonel Sparks, of the 32nd Regiment, said.a lange 
number of his men died from cholera and the severity 
of the climate. Sometimes they were out in the 
trenches .twenty+four.or thirty-six hours. Scurvy 
broke out, owing, as he believed, to the men having 
too much salt meat. There was a deficiency of 
medicine, and the tents»were old. He thought the 
number of medical men sutlicient, and, when he left 
in Deeember, he conceived the regiment was tolerably 
well. supplied with winter clothing. 

Sergeant Dawson, in the .staff of the Grenadier 
Guards, said she was wounded at Inkerman, and it 
was found necessary to.amputate his left arm. When 
he awas »wounded ;he was put into an ambulance- 
waggon. These waggons were very inconvenient. 
While he was -being conveyed, he was obliged to 
lean on one-side,/and hold tightly by the right hand, 
in order. that-+his»pwounded shoulder might not strike 
on the other.side. .He frequently slept:in the open 





air.during theline.of march in the Crimea. Many 
of the men fell il:in consequence. He was received 
with great kindness at the hospital.at Scutari. Good | 
aecommedation was supplied in the ship ‘Dalavera, | 
in which.he came home. The clothing in the Crimea — 
was very bad, especially the shoes. Witness also 
complained ofthe: tools, and said that the bills would | 
not.cut abit of weed, pieces being chipped out of 

the.edges an inch Jong; that the pickaxes were al- 
ways .coming .off at the handles, if they did mot | 
rt a and that the shovels were worse than the 

pi 

Qn Wednesday, the Earl-of Cardigan was ex- | 
amined. He -saitl mo preparations were made at | 
Varana-for the reception of troops. While at Devna, 

his .menwerewery :healthy until the cholera broke 
out; but, when.afterwards encamped about ‘three 
milesifrom Varna,:the health of the men was not.so 
good, owing, as »it was reported, to the exhalations | 
fromthe lake half a mile off. During his ‘stay at 
Old Fort,.in the Crimea, there was a fair supply of 
forage. Thewant of it commenced after the action 
at a the.cause being, as he believed, defi- 
cireney an , transport. They were eighteen days 
withaut hay. He believed:there was a large quantity 

in Balaklava, but itavas found impossible to bring 


| in these two vessels. 


it up, owing to the hilly nature of the country. The 
horses suffered very much from want of forage: four 
hundred had to be shot. In November, the-siekness 
of the.men,inereased very much. The hospital:tents 
were in therear of the lines. He-visited them, and 
was sorry tosee the condition of the meniin:them. 
There was no fuel for firing, and the men had to lie 
on -their second horse-blankets and cloaks usually. 
The horses suffered very much from exposure in No- 
vember. He could not say that the Light Brigade 
ever suffered much from a deficiency of medical at- 
tendanece. The duties of the commissariat were per- 
formed well as regarded his own brigade. The 
officers exerted themselves to the uttermost, and did 
everything in the world they could; indeed he never 
saw more ous officers. ‘When he left the Crimea 
on the 8th of December, the clothing of the troops 
was becoming very bad. indeed; and he should say a 
great deal of it.was worn out. No winter clothing 
had then been received; but the quarter-master- 
general and non-commissioned officers of each regi- 
ment had been sent off:by steamer to Constantinople 
to buy warm clothing, and boots and -shoes;.and 
when he got to Constantinople they were still there, 
and bad not succeeded in getting the articles they 
required. He could not-sayawwhen it was firsiknown 
that the army would winter before Sebastopol), but it 
was not generally believed or supposed that the army 
was going tomemain there during the winter. This 
was after the 'battke of Inkerman. It had by this 
time become extremely wet. It rained night and 
day. Nothing, as regarded cleanliness, could be 
worse than .the state of the harbour at Balaklava. 
No attempts were anade to remove the offal or dead 
animals. Thereywwere a great many seamen unem- 
ployed in the harbour; and if they had had instrue- 
tions, he thought they might shave cleared it ina 
couple of days. He was:aware :that large amounts 
of stores and forage had come in vessels.to Balaklava, 
and had .gone away, made one or tavo trips, and:re- 
turned with:the same cargo. One vessel came with 
the hold filledwith boots,and went away with them. 
He did notknow whether:that was at the time when 
the men wanted boots most, but they always wanted 
them. With regard to the management of those 
harbours and;ports, he was of opinion that an officer 
should be placed there with supreme command, and 
that his orders should be.instantly obeyed, whatever 
those orders might be. No quays were provided at 
Balaklava for the landing of the horses, and he re- 
membered seeing some of them ‘fall into the sea in 
consequence. Mr. Filder never came to his division 
to inspect it. The original mumber of men in the 
Light Division was 1250; but when he left the Crimea 
there were only 300 men aud horses remaining. The 
tents he had were not old, aud-he had heard of no 
complaints against them. 

Mr. James Macdonald, the gentleman deputed to 
distribute the funds and clothing collected through 
the iustrumentality of the Times, spoke mainly to 
the state of the hospitals at ‘Scutari, which were two 
in number—the general hospital and the barrack 
hospital. He could not tell how many cases there 
were in the two hospitals, as there were no records 
kept. ‘Of theavhole number of patients, he should 
say that one-third were on bedsteads and two-thirds 
on the floor. Im the-general hospital, with the ex- 
ception of want of beds, the patients were well pro- 
vided for. ‘With regard to the barrack hospital, he 
found that small provision had been made for con- 
verting it into a hospital atall. In the barrack, or 


‘supplemental hospital, he should-say there were from 


1500 to 1800 patients at the time of hisarrival. Not 
being heac-quarters, it had not the repose of the 
general hospital or other facilities. The medical 
staff was insufficient. ‘Two-supplemental ship hos- 
pitals were in the Golden'Horn. There were no beds 
forthe men, exeept twenty-five in the Turkish con- 
valeseent ‘hulk for severe cases. ‘The other was 
called the Bombay convalescent. The men were 
very poorly clad: many of them had nothing but 
their coats. Those who had no beds lay on the fleor 
in the clothes in which they came from the Crimea, 
or in their blankets. There were about 650 men 
There were about 2800 pa- 
tients of all descriptions in the hospitals at the time 
of his arrival. He visited these hospitals before and 
after the battle of Inkerman. When he was first 
there the men were cheerful and hopeful: but on his 
second visit they were desponiing, and on wet days 
they wrapped themselves in blankets and were 
buried in silence. The purveying department was 
not worthy the name. The first purveyor who was 


|-sent out was Mr. Ward, a person upwards of seventy 


years of age, who was exhausted by a-walk from the 


| general to ‘the barrack hospital, a distance of a 


quarter of a mile. He had two assistants and two 
boys—a most inefficient staff. No language could 
describe the deplorable state of the poor fellows 
who came down sick and wounded—almost with- 


| out clothing, and sometimes without meilicine, 


&c. Sometimes it happened that in bad weather 
the poor fellows were taken tothe hospitals with- 
out any covering, the rain pouring down upon 


them. Some of the meu-who had been put on board | superior force, was beat off at Algesias, 





| been-sent out. 








hoes, or with such shoes as one saw 


at the Crimea.came down to Constanta Saas 


Without 
in this country. Their sliirts were - beguary 
with utter disgust at ‘their filthiness, ‘or torn ine, 
shreds. Sometimes they arrived without 
all, while others wore the coats of-compades who 
diedvon the passage. If -it had not ioeen tou a 
supplies-which he was the means of affording, 
poor fellows :must ‘have gone without, Dui 
first five weeks after ‘his arrival in :the Bag the 
was no washing. The patients’ clothes mn 
under their beds, covered, not only with vermin, 
with diseharges of-wounds and maggots, (Semseiin) 
There were no means of washing the hospitaltom,, 
but Miss Nightingale made a great change im they 
matters as soon as she arrived. He Attributed ty 
mismanagement of the hospitals to want of omag, 
sation under a-single head. Whileat ‘Bahaklava 
noticed the state of the harbour. Unlike the rest ¢ 
the Euxine, the water of which was 
inthe harbour was grey and green. In fact, it wy 
a great cesspool. ‘There was a terrible, 
from the burial grounds; but that met one jn 
part of the Crimea—at least, as faras. — 
was concerned. He returned to Scutarivi 
and found great improvements. Dr, 
become medical inspector, and for the “first time the 
hospitals: had a head. New hospitals had ‘been opengl 
at Rhodes and Smyrna, and additional:supplies ig 
No arrangements had been made fy 
hospitals previous to ‘the arrival of :the 
armies, but the French had, previous to théip armias 
being sent out, provided hospitals whieh, dn ‘their 
general arrangements, were as good as in 
London or Paris. There was a great mb 
mission and resignation on the part of the patiens, 
none of whom were ever heard to complain, 

The examination of Lord Lucan, on Pluss, 
elicited no new facts, but added confirmation } 
those already stated by other witnesses. Mis lei 
ship spoke of the gress deficiency of the Gomns. 
sariat, many of the officers being youths *fromiy 
‘Treasury; of the want of proper 
landing at Old Fort; of the scareity of 
which they never had more than one day’s stm 
haad, though ships ‘full of hay and 
the harbour; of the-sufferings of the: horses frm’. 
sufficiency of food, and exposure to «the weather; 
the inattention of Mr. Comupissary-General ik 
to his lordship’s urgent representations ; of t 
ragged condition of the men; of the imperfect nim 
of the transport service, for the remedy of which 
made a proposal to Lord Raglan, which wam 
heeded; of the defective character of the ambulag 
waggous; and of the general absence.of managems 
and .supervision. With respect to their waid 
forage, his lordship said—“ Between the Mia 
20th of November, General Canrobert was i 
enough to furnish them with. chopped straw at 
cient for thirty days. In January, the Frendm 
short of forage; but they complained .that.this a 
caused in consequence of eur commissariesnotilt 
ling their engagements, and returuing. the: 
straw they lent to the English.” (J/urmuss, 
approbation from the public.) 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND -SWEABOM ; 
Tue Times of Monday last contains a letterfrm® _ 
Charles Napier, giving his reasons :for-not atteclil i 
Sweaborg and the other fortified places:imthe Balt. — 
One of the main difficulties he conoeimes telat | 
arisen from the sunken rocks and shoals, on lit — 
he avers that it is impessibvle in winter to : 
and beacons. Several days, he states, mould ® — 
required for this:operation, witrile the mea : 
would be under fire night and day. dis § 
the Russians themselves could not navigate ‘lt — 
seas without beacons, and that they have sakenc® 
to remove them all. Sir Charles also: 
“having had neither gun-bvats nor -mortar-bels® 
cover the approach of the vessels,” Withaué 





to the much-mooted topic of “discretion” a 
“daring” he observes :— 

“T.served with Sir Sydney Smith on his attempt ® 
Boulogne in November, 1805. He cid not weigh & 
ficulties ani forestal contingencies, and he Jost a 
boats, and very nearly lost his ships. Nelson halt 
my difficulties to contend with, either at the Nike 
Copenhagen. At the former, his enemy was at al 
in an open roadstead in August. At “ 
the month of April, he had a safe ‘harbour to e@ 
make his arrangements; no gales of wind 
either his ships or boats, he could choose his 
wise men at the Admiralty told me to do im a 
of October—but I will engage not one of thea pl 
have found the day had they been im’ é 
Exmouth attacked Algiers in the midille of ae 
there -were neither roeks nor shoals ‘there. 
capture it, and I doubt whether he would ‘have —— 
again. At Acre the weather was fine and-s0 * 
and, had the Egyptians held out, »no! 


explosion, its capture was doubtful, oe 
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Admiral Dundas had no ‘reason to be satisfied with 
ek at Sebastopol. Will you tell me why Lord 
his Lord Collingwood did not attack Toulon or 
sia Ksither of them was so strong as Sweaborg or 
4. ‘Why did not Lord Howe, Lord Bridport, 
Lord St. Vincent attack Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, 
a ‘Becanse they knew they would have been defeated. 
iy did the French admiral and myself refuse to attack 
Sweaborg ? Because we had not means, and because the 
narrow entranee was blocked up. Had it been opened 
{even without gun-boats) the allied flags would have 
een flying on the inner ‘road of Sweaborg. A ship 
attack.on.a strong fortress is at all times difficult ; add 
to that the intricacy of the navigation and bad weather, 
and it becomes impossible.” ‘ ‘ 
Inanewer to Sir James Grahams assertion, that 
Sir Charles had stated in May, and again in July, 
that was unassailable either by sea or 
land, the latter makes eertain statements and quo- 
tations from letters written at the time, but puts 
these forth in so confused a manner that it is not 
very easy to discover his meaning. Is would seem, 
however, that he only stated the fortress to be unas- 
i without the assistance of a greater number 
of “men”—by which we understand him to mean 
A “Had there been 30,000 men,” he says, 
5 10,000, we should have gone to Swea- 
a4 Charles, who writes very wrathfully, 
Sir James “this man,” and concludes as follows: 
“ Asdo keeping my flag up under Sir James Graham, 
no.consii on.earth would have induced me to do 
it. Noofficer of honour and character is safe in his 
hands. I leave him now before the public, accused by 
meof wilfully perverting my letters and goading me to 
risk her Majesty's fleet.” 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 
Tur first meeting of the Congress took place on 
Thursday. ‘There were present one French, two 
Ottoman, two English, and two Austrian plenipoten- 
tiaries. The discussion on the general principles 
ofthe basis. of the negotiation terminated satisfac: 
torily. It is said that the proceedings opened with 


apacific speech by Count Buol. 


The Sardinian Government has issued a circular to the 
foreign ministers at its court, and to its own diplomatic 
agents abroad, in which it declares war with Russia, and 
thus defeniis itself from the charges of treachery and 
ingratitude containedin the despatch of Count Nesselrode 
of whichwe gave an abstract the week before last :—- 
“Fis Majesty thas not seen without painful surprise that 
while the act of accession, unratified, had not yet any 
absolute ‘legal vine, and was in no ways executory, the 
Emperor ‘by a-note of Count Nesselrode's, and 
in lenguage fill of bitterness, taking the initiative in 
hostilities, has accused him of violating the rights of 
nations, ‘by sending an expedition to the Crimea without 
wprevious dedlaration of war, and reproached him with 
forgetfulness of the marks of friendship shown in past 
times'by Russia'to Sardinia. Concerning the pretended 
vidlation of the rights of nations, it is suflicient to 
comparethe date of Count Nesselrode’s circular (5th 
(I7th) of January last) with that of the ratification of 
— of accession (4th of March), to be convinced of 

astonishing flippancy with which the Chancellor of 
the Russian Empire has advanced so grave an accusation, 
and whieh is so inappropriate to the Prinees of Savoy, 





and, above dil,toa Monarch to whom the voice of the | 


whole people has-meeorded the title of Loyal. As to the 
ae ingratitude, the Emperor Nicholas, instead 
reediling the marks of friendship which two of his 
pntepenesthtundly showed towards Sardinia, ought to 
teeolleeted that in 1848, without any personal 
Tete te withdrew his Minister from the Court of 
oon and a sent the Sardinian representative at 
passports; that in 1849 he refused to 
Teetive the letter of notification of the aecession to the 
throne of King Vietor Emanuel II., a refusal highly 
furious, finds few precedents in the history of 
<ihlemaey, and which appears to indicate, on the part of 
» the strange pretension to interfere in our interior 
ul not to recognise the transformation— 
net sevolutionsry, but legal—which had been made in 
ee institutions.” 
said that already nearly 30,000 signatures have 
¢, ———y to petitions in favour of the Sardinian 


er Catlos tied at Trieste last Saturday. He was 
pte of Ring Charles I'V., and was born on 
a , 1788. On the death of his brother, 
earn a. his daim to the throne gave rise to 
pr ra civil wars-which are associated with his 
France, in 1845 the deceased Don, who was then in 
favour of hi, all his rights to the crown of Spain in 
" son, the Infante Charles Louis Marie 
, ~~ the title of Count de Montemolino. 
tea breaking up of the ice on the Rhine, 
recently been some terrible inundations in 


adit and North Brabant. 
inhahieanes some and, in 
‘had not time 


Houses were undermined 
avillage near Dusseldorf, the 


to effect theirescape, and many ! 


were in consequence drowned. At some places, people 
| might be seen sitting on the roofs of their houses, only 
just out of reach of the waters and the drifting ice. The 
church of Veenendaal, being situated on a rising ground, 
is almost the only building in that locality uninjured by 
the flood ; and it is filled ‘by the shelterless victims of 
the inundation. Dykes have been broken down, bridges 
carried away, and the town of Bois-le-Duc completely 
islanded in water. The King has given a thousand 
florins towards the relief of the sufferers ; and subscrip- 
tions are in progress. 

From Copenhagen we learn that the Commiittee of the 
Volksthing appointed to examine the late ministers ‘has 


ing illegally exceeded the budget, and arbitrarily spent 
money not voted by the Diet; and their defence is, that 
they felt it their duty, in the present disturbed state of 
Europe, to put the army and a part of the navy on a 
war footing. They add, that they did not take the 
opinion of the Chambers because they thought it un- 
desirable to make the preparations then going on known 
to the public. The committee has resolved to ignore the 
whole of the sums thus arbitrarily spent, and also to 
impeach the late Ministry. 

The Espana states that the printing of the Protestant 
Bible, which had been commenced in Madrid had been 
prohibited by the authorities. 

The Spanish Cortes have sanctioned, by a majority of 
200 against 12, the measures introduced by M. Madoz, 
intended to effect a great reduction of public expen- 
diture. 

Mdlle. Doudet has been convicted before the Tribunal 
of Correctional Police of Paris, of having voluntarily 
given blows and inflicted personal injuries on the four 
daughters of Dr. Marsden, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, 200f. fine, and the costs; which is the 
maximum penalty. It will be recollected that she was 
acquitted upon the charge of manslaughter. 

The Moniteur announces that General de Wedell was 
received on Thursday by the Emperor. 

A telegraph has been received at Paris from Constan- 
tinople, dated March 10, which says that Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe is seriously ill. 

The journey of the Emperor of the French to the 
| Crimea continues to be the subject of many contradic 
tory rumours. According to some authorities, the idea 
| is given up; according to others he will still infallibly 
| go; but, at any rate, the daté of his departure is un- 

known. It has been asserted that preparations are 
being made in Constantinople for his reception. 

Rumour attributes a sort of death-bed repentance to 

the Emperor Nicholas, who is said to have told his heir 
that it was necessary to make peace, even at the cost of 
| reducing the Russian power in the Black Sea; that 
| France and England were too strong for Russia; and that 
God had humbled him at the close of his life fer having 
earried his pride too high. The story is evidently a 
| fietion. 

The new Emperor Alexander has issued ‘two addresses 
| to his armv, communicating to them the news of his 
| father’s death, and thanking them for their past services. 
| At the sitting of the Federal Diet at Frankfort, on 
February 22, M. de Prokesch von Osten (the Austrian 
| representative) made a statement with respect to the 
| troops assembled and ready to take the field to cover the 

territories placed under the common protection of the 
Confederation, in virtue of the resolutions of the 24th of 
| July and 9th of Deeember, 1854. 

Free-TrapE 1x America.—The American Congress 
has passed an act for lessening the duties on imports. 
About twenty articles which have hitherto paid duty are 
now to be admitted free. No doubt is felt that the bill 
will pass the Senate. 

Tue Mayor or New York has published a letter 
denouncing the plan pursued by Belgium, Switzerland, 
and other European states, of sending over their paupers 
to America, and leaving them there helpless. This is 
the more absurd in the case of Switzerland, since in that 
country “a pauper resident in one canton is not per- 
mitted to become a resident in another canton.” Efforts 
have been made to induce the Government to take the 
matter in hand, and compel the offending countries to 

observe the laws of nations. 
| A Horr ie Arrar.—Accounts from the Transvaal 
Republic announce the return of General Pretorius, 
| after inflicting signal punishment on the Kafir chief 
| Makapan, for the murder of Field-Cornet Potgieter and 
| seven or eight men, and the massacre of several women, 
| accompanied by circumstances of the most horrible 
| cruelty. The General reports that towards the end of 
October his force, united to that of Commandant-General 
Potgieter, reached the subterranean caverns in which 
the enemy had entrenched themselves. The former then 
blocked up the caverns with stones and trees, and im- 
prisoned the Kafirs. This lasted from November 8th to 
| 21st, during which time the savages would sometimes burst 
| forth to procure water during the night. On the raising 
of the siege, the Kafirs surrendered ; and it was found 
| that upwards of nine hundred had been killed outside 
the caverns, and a much greater number inside. 
| Nawvar.—-From Natal we hear that an expedition 
| against the chief Dushani, of cattle-stealing celebrity, 
| has been successful, and without bloodshed. Dushani, 
| being terrified, made an abject submission, aud agreed 
fine of 1038 head of cattle. 








to pay a 


begun its sittings. The ministers were charged with hav- | 
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THE AUSTRALIAN RIOTS, 

Tue Australian disturbances are, for the present at 
least, — —_ The encounter ‘between the mili- 
tary and the diggers has a ‘the 
spirit of the latter; and, me - meron, Be me ry 
Sir Charles Hotham issued a mation on the 
8th of December, revoking the martial law which 
had been proclaimed on the 6th. ‘On that day the 
Legislative Council of Melbourne ged itself to 
aid the Lieut Governor ing order; 
on which oceasion ‘the'Colonial Secretary gave ‘the 
following particulars with respect’to ‘the ‘rioters: — 

“Most of the disaffected, who did not form the bulk 
of the diggers, and many of the leaders, were foreigners, 
while the real hard-working diggers were delighted 
with the timely intervention of the Government. Order 
was now entirely restored, and 417 licenses had been 
issued in oneday. He was also truly happy to say that 
the majority of the prisoners, as wéll as of those killed. 
were foreigners.” 

The Legislative Council passed a vote of thanks to 
the military. 

We find in the Melbourne Argus the subjoined 
details of the composition of the insurrectionary 
body :— 

“J am informed that about thirty of the.one hundred 
and fifty in the stockade were of those who had been 
convicts, aud that of these thirty, twenty might be 
regarded as induced to connect themselves with the 
agitation with a view to plunder. Bvena 
success would have furnished the most favourable 
opportunity for aggrandisement. Besides the robbery 
of the stores, &c., a course which was commeneced aad 
carried to some extent, many shafts were known besides 
in which valuable washing stuff had been collected, and 
there was every probability that even a few days of 
successful rebellion would leave these heaps in the power 
of the rebels.” 

A letter from Ballarat, dated December 14th, 
says :— 

“ The speech of the new Colonial ‘Secretary has given 
great satisfaction, as well as the manner of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, in paying such marked attention ‘to the 
deputation from the diggers of Bendigo, and ‘the prospeo- 
tive repeal of the unjust license-tax is taken as a popu- 
lar triumph. In fact, this law is impracticable as well 
as harassing ; one-half of the diggers mever paid the tax, 
and the ether half never will again, and it is doomed ‘to 
be thrown out of the Legislative Council. 

“At the Ballarat Police Court, on December &th, 
several of the rioters engaged im the Eureka riots were 
committed on the charge of high treason. An inquest 
had been held on the body of one of the diggers killed in 
the attack, which resulted in a verdiet against Arthur 
Pureell Akehurst, clerk of the Bench at Ballarat, who 
had volunteered to accompany the troops. The jury 
also presented that they viewed with the greatest horror 
the cool-blooded butchery of the troopers, in cutting 
down many innocent persons of both sexes. 

“The orderly and respectable portion of the colony 
are using all their efforts to promote peace and security, 
and counteract the designs of the rebellious. But itis 
confidently spoken that concessions and amendments on 
the part of the Government must be made—an export 
duty instead of a license tax. Everything is improving 
in Ballarat.” 











STATE OF TRADE, LABOUR, AND THE 
POOR. 


Tue condition of our great manufacturing towns has 
not greatly improved since the eessation"df the frost. 
A little more activity is observable in some branches 
of industry; but the general tone is that of depres- 
sion. The reports from the iron districts of Bir- 
mingham are gloomy; orders are scarce, and many 
of the works are only partially employed. 

The Birmingham Journal of last Saturday says: — 

“ Rumour is again busy in attributing insolvency to 
several houses of note in the district, and this time, we 
regret to add, there is some foundation for the reports. 
The embarrassments are less serious, however, than is 
generally supposed, and the aciual stoppages are 
to two firms. Other firms still more eminent are spoken 
of, and we cannot say that the reports are wholly un- 
founded; but this we know, that their embarrassments 
arise, not from insolvency, but from the slackness of 
sales and the difficulty of realising the means to meet 
pressing engagements. We believe that in the majority 
of cases this temporary difficulty will be overcome, and 
credit maintained. At the meeting of the two firms 
specified, it came out that their embarrasaments have 
chiefly arisen from the free use of aecommedation bills. 

The notice to the puddlers has expired; and the 
greater number have consented to resume work at 
the reduced rate of wages, though some still hold 
out. It is thought that an endeavour will be made 
to lower the wages of their mine workmen in the 
collieries; but the present demand for coals renders 
such a step unlikely for the next few months. A 
Chamber of Commerce has been established at Bir- 
mingham; and, with two exceptions, it was unani- 
mously desired that the members, in their discus. 
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sions, should avoid all allusions to the peculiar cur- | pointed out the absurd nature of the so-called OUR CIVILISATION. 
doctrines, known as those of “the Birmingham: | “ Council,” which never meets, and has no duties or | Exizanern Lownp, @ servant, aged eighteen, 
school;” but it was ultimately decided to leave the | functions whatever. He said:— been tried before Mr. Justice Coleridge, for 
question an open one. “ He had had the honour to be elected some years ago | murder of her illegitimate child. The Prisoner }; 
The hosiery trade of Nottingham has improved; | upon the council, and he had hoped that by study and | been delivered at the workhouse on the 24th of 
but that of Leicester still experiences great depres- | fasting (a laugh) he might be fit to discharge the high} August, and exhibited a great disinclination 
sion. In the neighbourhood of the latter city, the | duties which he supposed devolved upon that august | suckle the infant. She was heard to say she Wished 
operatives are suffering great privations; and the | body. For months he never left home without leaving | God would take it, as she had no home to go to, 
number of those who have applied for relief at the | word where he might be found in the event of the|on September the Ist she buried it alive, 5 ual 
Hinckley workhouse, is nearly treble that of the | Literary Fund wishing to take his counsel. (A laugh.) | questioned with regard to it, she gave corneal 
same pericd of last year. The Leicester wool-market, | The Literary Fund, however, seemed to get on in its own | tradictory accounts, and seemed to be in a pra 
however, is firm; while at Leeds and Bristol it is| manner, without requiring his aid; but when the| great agitation and excitement. Ultimately AY 
unusually dull. At Leeds, the cloth-markets have | council met, and where it met, and what it did he never | confessed the truth, was taken into custody, 
experienced a change for the better; but in the flax | could learn. The fact was that it never could meet, | being found guilty“of manslaughter, was sentencefy ; 
trade, and the machinery-making trade, no altera- | never did meet, had no place of meeting, and nothing to | transportation for fifteen years, 
tion has taken place. The stock of most descrip- | qo—that it was, in short, the only thing in creation At the Westminster Police Court, on Saturday 
tions of leather is but small; and the large govern- | that had no purpose, end, or object in existence. (A | last, a ruffianly-looking man, named Walter Buc. 
ment demand for boots and shoes for the army and | Jqujh.) What would the public say of a board of|ley, was charged with having committed 
navy has caused prices to advance. From Bristol | directors that did not direct, of a bench of judges who | assaults on the occasion of his mother’s funeral, 
we learn that light hides have been taken at extra- | gid not judge, of a jury that did not deliberate or find a | prisoner, who was intoxicated, had entered the room 
vagant rates for the army; and the market has in | verdict, of a physician appointed never to prescribe, of a | where the mourners were being dressed, and, hay. 
consequence been strengthened. surgeon directed never to set a bone, of a fireman en- | ing picked a quarrel with his sister, on the 
The unusually hard frost of February has had a joined never to go within fifty miles of a fire, or of|of his wife not being invited to the fu he 
very great effect upon the coal trade of London. | picked officers of the Humane Society being tied up not | kicked her twice in the abdomen, and cut her 
During that month the importation of coal into Lon- | to approach the water? (Much laughter.) ‘That was the severely. Upon a policeman being sent for, 
don by sea, amounted to 244,226 tons, being a de- | case of the council at this moment.” assaulted him, and succeeded, together with his wie 
crease upon the month, as compared with the same | [itimately it was resolved that a committee should | in forcing his way into the mourning His 
period last year, of no less than 205,664 tons. The | |, appointed to apply for a new charter, or an act of | Conduct at the funeral was very indecent and digg. 
supply by rail and canal was 132,872 tons 18 ewt.; | po idient , derly; and he afterwards returned to the ani 
same period in 1854, 154,902 tons 15 ewt., showing a'~ ~~ ‘ broke some of the windows. For the assault on his 
decrease of 22,036 tons 17 cwt. : sister he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonmeyt 
The City article in the Times of Monday has the THE ELECTIONS. with hard labour; and for that on the policeman ty 
following with reference to the state of trade in Aus- | Tyz MonrrosE Borovgus.—On Friday week the | one month. 
tralia:— sheriff of these boroughs announced that Mr. Baxter | It will be recollected that the case of the typ 
“From Sydney the latest dates were to the 25th of had been,elected in place of the late Mr. Hume. Irishmen who had obstructed the performance of ; 
November, at which period the depression in the import Dup.ey.—Sir Stafford Northcote was returned on | funeral in a Protestant burial-ground, which 
markets continued to be increased by constant arrivals. | the same day for Dudley. recorded last week, was adjourned, in order that tiy 
From Adelaide, South Australia, the accounts were to| BarnstapLe.—Mr. Buck (Conservative, but in fa- | Bishop of London might be consulted with refereng 
the 29th of November, when the stocks of goods were your of the Sebastopol committee) was elected last | to dispensing with the Protestant ceremony in the 
still considerably in excess of the demand, not only from | Saturday for Barustaple. ; case of Romanists. ‘The Bishop has since given his 
the pressure of direct arrivals, but also from receipts from Forrarsuire.—Lord Duncan, having accepted | judgment, which is emphatically against the omigsign 
Melbourne, where the markets were in a still worse posi- | office under the present Government, as one of the asked for, We may, therefore, expect further sens 
tion. The colony, however, was generally prosperous, Lords of the Treasury, presented himself again to | of the same kind, since it is declared ex cathdn 
in consequence of a good trade having been carried on the electors of Forfarshire last Saturday, and was | that decency and toleration shall be sacrificed tom. 
in the shipment of breadstuffs, hay, &c., to Melbourne, | returned without opposition. tarian punctilio. 
and an improvement in the labour-market, which gave | Portsmourn.—Lord Monck has been re-elected! Joln Manley, a boot a shoe maker living at Kinp 
a good prospect for the progress of the copper production | for this borough by a majority over Mr. Serjeant | land, was charged at Worship-street with crudtyy 
at the Burra Burra and other mines. The facilities | Gaselee of 1005. |a parish boy, his apprentice, ‘The statement oft 
afforded by the navigation of the Murray for the trans- ‘Tamwortu.—Sir Robert Peel, who has accepted | lad, who is fourteen years of age, was made wilh: 
mission of wool from the interior had likewise operated | office as one of the Lords of the Admiralty, was on | very pathetic simplicity. He said:— 
favourably. Some drawback, however, had been ex- | Wednesday re-elected for Tamworth without oppo-| «J was apprenticed, nine months ago, to the definiat 
perienced from a rather deficient harvest, in consequence | sition. Speaking of our present policy, he said :— | who has been in the constant habit since of beatingm 
of drought.” | “We must no longer be either paralysed or hum- | severely with the strap produced (a stout strap, ted: 
The guardians of the Newton Abbot Union in De- | bugged by Austria; neither must Prussia, under the | two large knots at one of the ends). The last timem 
vonshire have tried the experiment of renting land’ cloak of neutrality, be permitted to be the Russian ally. | on Wednesday afternoon, when, while at work, witht 
for the employment of the youthful and adult | (Cheers.) Let Moldavia and Wallachia be set up as an | either waistcoat or coat on, he beat me in that mam 
paupers. The balance-shect for the last year has independent kingdom, as a check upon Russia and | severely for about five minutes; then pulled my hi 
just been published: we have given the statistics Prussia, as Belgium was a quarter of a century ago. | out of my head; then beat me again for five mimi 
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contained in it in another column. | (Cheers.) 

The Hebrides and the West Highlands are in a} nations—another efficient bulwark against the aggres- 
state of terrible destitution. We see by an adver-| sions of Russia. All this we had the power to do, 
tisement in the daily papers that a subscription is | without sending an armament to the Crimea, and pro- 


being set on foot for the succour of the people of | claiming that England was not a military power; her 





Let Poland be restored to its place amongst | more; and after that a third time beat me, bec! 


| could not tie up my work fast enough. He has beds 
|me in this manner every week since I have been appt 
|ticed to him. I have often had but one meal a i 
{ and one day, about a month ago, I had no food #@ 








those districts. ‘The advertisement states that, | strength lay in another direction, and she might use it | till 6 o’clock in the evening, and then I had only 
“owing to a more extensive failure last autumn of | with effect.” tea and bread and butter, though I had worked alli 
the potato than in any previous year, and a wet and | He added that he thought there was now a fair pro- | For a week together I have had nothing but bread wt 
bad harvest of the scanty cereal crops grown by the spect of peace, as the death of every Russian Em. | cheese and butter twice a day, with only somelms 
poor inhabitants of parts of the West Iighlands, and peror caused a change in the policy of Russia. something to drink ; and this has happened for seve 
of the Ilebrides, including Skye, Mull, and Islay, not ° . weeks. I have been very ill for the last month, witht 
resagg: want —oe but destitution of an alarm- | very bad cough, so that my master was obliged to tat 
ing character, afflicts numbers of the population. | . oie 7 . » seem? me to a chemist’s for medicine. I sleep in the 
ie ake cutieg Pow Law of Scotland, no able.|_ LORD DUNDONALD AND HIS SECRET. | S00 8 Cu and did have two eee blanket 
bodied person, however destitute of the means of Lorp Duxvonatp has sent to the daily papers a rug, but have had no sheets lately for some times 
subsistence, possesses a claim, as in England and in | Copy of a petition presented by him to the House of | have latterly been very cold. I was a strong bealiiy | * 
Ireland, to workhouse or out-door relief, as a refuge | Commons, having reference to a plan by which he | nov when I went to my master, but am sot 60 00¥) y 
from starvation.” | undertakes to destroy Sebastopol and Cronstadt in a | ang the doctor told me yesterday that I was ® alters | 
} day each. In . letter 3 the 7imes, “i 9 6% he should net have kacwnene.. 1, wens == y 
s oats ee oe “The means I contemplate are simple, cheap, and | the work that was set me. My master had 
THE LI TERARY F U ND. . safe in execution. They would spare thousands of lives, a-day, while I had but two peg ner times a-week, | 
Ar the annual general meeting of the Literary Fund, millions of money, great havoc, and uncertainty of re- | for weeks together. Three times a-week I had mf 
held on W ednesday last, Mr. Dilke made some sin- | sults. Their consequences might, and probably would, | or coffee, only water, and had to work from 8 a2 
gular revelations with regard to the management of | effect the emancipation of Poland and give freedom to morning till 10, 11, and 12 o'clock at night; this ) 
the body. He said, that owing to the great expenses | the usurped territories of Sweden.” ous Gre mnaals. 6 dom. A fortnight ago I w | 
of the Association, with respect to house-rent, secre-| "The petition sets forth that the petitioner disco- |8 in the morning till 12 at night for two days ransls ( 
taryship, clerks, &c., ore. draught drawn for the vered in the year 1811 a new and more effective in- | and one night that week I worked till 1 in the mm 
benefit of applicants for the Society’s aid cost 11. 17S. | strument of destruction; that a commission, ap- | following. I had no breakfast two of those days, We 
in addition to the sum voted by the committee for pointed the following year, made a very favourable | and butter for dinner, and the same in the evenilg;® ] 
their relief. He therefore moved the following reso- report; that the plan has been subsequently ap- | day no coffee, but bread and cheese for dinner, a 
lution :— | proved on more than one occasion; and that the pe- | same with some tea, when I went to bed. My a I 
“That whereas during the ten years from 1844 to | titioner prays that he may be allowed to put his plan | told me I might go away if 1 liked, but I thought 8 q 
1853, both inclusive, the cost of assisting 429 applicants | in execution, “reserving the encased batteries and | might not take me back into the union, p 8 
' to the Literary Fund amounted to 5094/. 0s, 1d., exclu- | steam gun-boats entire, and ready for the brief and | should be obliged to thieve, and therefore sto qi é 
? sive of collector's poundage, advertisements, and ex- easy task of destroying tie hostile fleet.” Fore- | had left to tell the parish officers how 1 was uel h 
Ne penses attending the anniversary dinner; and whereas | seeing the usual objections made to new plans by all | would have known where I had gone to, and pat 0 
He the cost of assisting 559 applicants to the Artist's Gene- | officials, Lord Dundonald gives the said obstructives | treated me*worse. While upon trial with him th 
4 ral Benevolent Fund within the same ten years, | a capital anticipatory rub:— me better than I was fed in the workhouse, but h 
P] amounted to 904/. 17s. 1d. (also exclusive of collector's “ Your petitioner begs that, should these premises and | since.” é . 
| poundage, advertisements, and expenses attending the | the prayer hereunto annexed seem to your hon. House | These statements having been supported Ke Pr 
Fa anniversary dinner), this meeting is of opinion that the | exagwerate i or unreasonable, you will be pleased to take | evidence of the parish-beadle and others, ol Yi he 
4 expenses of managing the Literary Fund are unreason-  jyto your consideration that, had electric communica- | certificate of the medical man who exal 
|| able and enormous, and that a great change must be | tion and photographic delineation been privately known | boy’s person, and who said he perceived indies * a 
mate in the administration of its affairs. |and publicly announced, these incontestable realities |of consumption arising from bad treatinenh Rr 
The motion, however, was lost by a majority of | would have been received as an insult to the understand- | prisoner was remanded for a week, in — of 
four.—Mr. Dickens, in an admirable speech, wittily | ing.” the verbal evidence of the surgeon might be ) 
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Cleasby, a lad about fifteen years of age, 
0 cildhall on Wednesday with rob- 
The theft had been com- 
i In answer to a 
by the derman, the boy admitted that he 
taken the money, and said he had spent it in 
to different places of amusement at the West- 
He went to the Panopticon, the Great Globe, 

the Colosseum, and the Polytechnic 
and at night he went to the theatres 
.” When the theatres were over he 
the nearest coffee-shop each night. He was 
in order that his companions might be dis- 


on two se 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mz. E. M. Warp, A.R.A., has been elected a Royal 
Academecian. We congratulvte the Academy on the 


Baxquer TO GENERAL Vivrian.—The Directors of the 
East India Company gave last Saturday evening a 
banquet in honour of General Vivian and the other 

ish officers appointed to the command of the 
Turkish contingent. The dinner took place at the 
London Tavern; and the speakers were—The Chairman, 
Colonel Oliphant ; M. Musurus, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, who spoke in French; General Sir C. Pasley, 
General Vivian, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Lord Panmure, and the Duke of Argyll. 

Expiosion OF GUNPOWDER - MILLS. — About ten 
minutes after 9 o'clock two explosions took place in two 
gunpowder-mills, which adjoined each other, at Dartford. 
The disaster has not been attended with loss of life; but 
aman named Millar, who was employed in the works, 
has been seriously burnt, and is considered in danger, 


and another workman has been injured by a portion of | 


the machinery striking him on the back. The damage 
tothe firm has been very serious, and the concussion 
caused by the explosion was so great that all the houses 
in the townof Dartford were shaken. The origin of the 
calamity is not known. 

Opposition TO THE Pusiic HEALTH BiLi.—A meeting 
of manufacturers was held on Monday night at the 
Bridge-house Hotel, London-bridge, for the sake of 
agitating against Sir Benjamin Hall's Nuisances Removal 
and Public Health Bills. The chief arguments of the 
speakers were to the effect that the acts tended to a 
despotic centralisation, and would entirely prevent many 
manufactures of great importance. 

Me.ancnoty Deatu.—An inquest was held at Cam- 
berwell on Tuesday upon the body of Mrs. Sarah May, 
aged forty-five, who had been found dead in a field near 
Forest Hill, Sydenham, on Sunday morning. It ap- 
peared that the poor woman had been wandering in her 
mind; and, having gone out on Saturday to make a call, 
had probably strayed about until she perished from cold 
and fatigue. A policeman had met her on Sunday morning 
about one o'clock, A.m., and had found her then walking 
without shoes or stockings; and the medical man who 
made a post mortem examination, said she had, appa- 


rently, been crawling about on her knees, but he was | 


confident she had not been abused, as was at first thought. 
A verdict of “ Natural Death” was returned. 

Tue Recerr Escare rrom NewGate.—The convict 
Bell, one of the three prisoners who recently escaped 
from Newgate, was arrested the other morning 
between the Kingsland and Hackney roads. The other 
two men had been previously captured. A committee 
of aldermen is inquiring into the circumstances of the 
case ; and two of the turnkeys have been suspended. 

DeaTH or Sm Grorce Larrent, BArt.—This 
gentleman, formerly well known in political and com- 
mercial circles, died on the 8th inst., at his residence in 


Conduit-street, aged about sixty-seven. 
1847, was a . 


of London, 


Sir George, in 
candidate, on liberal principles, for the City 
He and he ran Mr. Masterman to three votes. 
thine previously been M.P. for Nottingham for a short 
amt Cemerery.—The new ci metery for the 
parish of Marylebone, situate at East-end, Finchley, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London on Tuesday last. 
ground, consisting of twenty-six acres, was pur- 
chased . by the burial board of the parish, under the pro- 
visions of the new Metropolitan Buildings Act. 
Reena, By Macuinery.—A man named James 
was _ by aay at Salford on Monday 
‘€ was employed to manage a hoist in the 
quae naking shop of Messrs. Higgins, and in conse- 
ce of the damp weather, it became necessary to put 
ote he certain parts of the machine to make it run 
higher than this purpose he had to get about eight feet 
«aly avy the hoist; and, at a distance from him of 
this © gh gad there was a ladder to be used for 
hoist aang © save trouble, however, he got into the 
en upon a cross-bar over it, and so began to 
end, Spend the soap on as he went. In this way he 
Fre ave lost sight of the danger he was in, and, 
head went sn to the top of the building with him, his 
against the pulley, through which tl 
PASS, With such f , g ch the ropes 
almost in orce, that he was crushed to death 
Retter moment. An inquest was held before Mr. 
of “AC county <onenee, when the jury found a verdict 
A New 


CarrraL ror Eorrt.—A letter from Alex- 


andria, of the 24th ult., in the Pays, says:—“ Said 
Pacha has paid several visits recently to this city ; on 
the last occasion he took a trip by sea to the environs, 
and afterwards left for the barrage of the Nile, where he 
has resolved on building a town, which appears destined 
to become the capital of Egypt. The position is excel- 
lent in every respect. The barrage is established at the 
southern point of the Delta formed by the two branches 
of the Nile, of Damietta and Rosetta. It is the centre 
of Egypt; the air is pure, and there are no marshes for | 
some distance; in addition, the Delta is the most fertile | 
province. As a military position, it can be fortified in a | 
formidable manner. General Gallici-Bey, of the engi- | 
neers, who is employed by the Viceroy with the authori- 

sation of the French Government, to whose service | 
he belongs, has been commanded to prepare the plan of | 
the fortifications of the new town. The Viceroy intends 

to lay the first stone himself, and on that occasion a 

grand féte is to be given, to which a vast number of per- 

sons of Alexandria and Cairo have been invited. All 

the steamers of the Government and of the Indian 

Transit Company are to be placed at the disposal of the 

guests. : 

ApvIces FROM THE CAPE oF Goop Horr up to 
the 29th of January inclusive, state that the colony was 
tranquil. 

FaraL OccURRENCE ON THE EASTERN COUNTIES 
Ramway.—On Saturday morning, on the arrival of an 
early luggage-train at the Brick-lane station, Bethnal- 
green, from Cambridge, a guard was found to be missing 
from his usual position near the tender. Search was 
immediately made down the line, and the missing man 
was discovered lying across the rails, with the upper 
| portion of his head cut off, and various parts of the body 
| shockingly injured. The medical gentleman who was 
| sent for gave it as his opinion that the train had passed 
| over him, and that death had been instantaneous. 

From New Mexico we have reports that the Indians 
| were becoming exceedingly troublesome. At Pueblo, on 
|the 25th of December, fourteen men were massacred by 
| the savages, and several women and children carried off. 
The inhabitants of Santa Fé expected an attack from a 

arge force of Apaches, who had determined to take the 
|town. The 1st Dragoons had a fight with a party of 
| Indians at Sacramento Mountain on the 25th of January, 
when twelve of the latter were killed. A captain and 
| three privates, however, were slain by the Indians. 
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rescued from mobs just as they were preparing to execute, 
summary justice upon them.” The same writer speaks 
of hunting and shooting down convicts; of the preva- 
lence of “ murders, duels, ae assaults 
with deadly weapons, larceny, rape, minor offences ; 
and of Gecudiaian of a steamer, owing to excessive 
racing, by which sixty persons were = ond thirty 
severely wounded.—A promising young State ¢ 

A Sisctens Fire broke out on Thursday morning, 
at Bermondsey-wall. Several warehouses have been 
either destroyed or greatly injured. The damage is com- 
puted to amount to 15,0002. 


ustscript, 


Leaver Orrics, Saturday, March 17. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Ix the course of the preliminary business, it was 
stated by Mr. Wuson that arrangements would 
soon be made to enable the public to send paper and 
envelopes to Somerset House to be stamped with 
postage stamps. 











THE BUDGET. 

The CaanceLLor of the Excnequer stated that 
he did not propose to make his financial statement 
before Easter. 

EDUCATION. i 

Sir J. Paxrneton brought forward his motion for 
the better encouragement of general education in 
England and Wales. He had taken up the subject, 
believing that the Government or Lord Aberdeen 
had abandoned it, and he thought that his notice had 
induced the proposition of Lord John Russell on the 
same subject. He commenced by objecting to 
the Committee of the Privy Council as having too 
great an interest to manage without having a more 
distinct recognition as a body, and being without 
representation in the House of Commons; and also 
that sums voted for Education were misapplied by 
the Committee. The President of the Council was, 
in fact, a Minister of Public Instruction, and his 
department ought to be represented by a responsible 
Minister. He gave several instances of the want of 
wisdom and management in the proceedings of the 
council. He would give that council more power, but 








| Lieutenant Sturges completely routed a party of Alpaches 
| sixty» miles from Santa Fé, and recovered a number of | 

|stolen cattle. Great disapproval was manifested at 
| Santa Fé to the refusal of the Governor to adopt sum- | 
mary measures for the suppression of hostilities. 
Tue Fast Day.—A numerous meeting has been held | 
|in Liverpool, to protest against days of Humiliation and | 
Fast by command. Mr. Robertson Gladstone presided, | 

land the meeting was addressed by Mr. W. Rathbone, 
| Rev. Mr. Graham, Mr. White, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Shiel, | 
and other gentlemen. The chief points in the resolutions 
were, the opposition to dictation in religious matters, 
|and the inexpediency of Fast days, which deprived the 
| poor of the profits of one working day. A memorial, 
agreed 


| which was an embodiment of the resolutions, was 
to, and is to be forwarded to Lord Palmerston. | 

IN Virtue or rue New Beer <Acr, public-houses | 
will he closed on the Fast Day. 

Fire AND Loss or Lire.—A public-house in Salis- 
bury-court, Fleet-street, took fire on Wednesday morn- 
ing. The policeman had perceived an unusual light 
coming from the house about two o'clock in the morning, 
and gave an alarm. The fire-escape from Bridge-street | 
having arrived, two persons were saved; but the escape 
itself then caught light. A female servant appeared at 
one of the attic windows, shrieking for help; and the | 
men, expanding the jumping-sheet, called out to her to | 
leap. This, however, she appeared too much alarmed | 
to do, and shortly after sank back into the flames. The, 
occurrence, on more than ene occasion, of the escape 
catching fire, suggests the query whether it would not 
be possible to make the machine entirely of non- 
inflammable substances. 

Lyncn-LAw AND OTHER AMENITIES OF CALIFORNIA. 
—The Times Californian correspondent relates the fol- | 
lowing story :—“‘ An American named Brown was found | 
guilty, after a legal trial, of murder, and condemned to 
be hung on the same day with a Californian, also legally 
condemned for another murder. Brown's execution was 
ordered by the Supreme Court of the State to be stayed | 
on an appeal, on the ground of a flaw in the indictment, | 
which would probably have given him a new trial. The 
people, however, determined that both criminals should 
have even-handed justice meted out to them, and after 
the Californian was executed by the constituted autho- 
rities a mob broke open the prison and hanged Brown. 
The Mayor, after he had performed his part at the legal 
execution of the Californian, resigned his office, to enable 
him ‘consistently to assist in his private capacity’ in the 
Lynching of Brown. By last accounts he was a can«l- 
date for his former office, with every prospect of success. | 
No doubt Brown was guilty, and, as Los Angelos has 
long been the scene of murders and other horrible crimes, 
the people determined to make a salutary example by an 
act of stern impartiality. The three men hanged at | 
Turner's-ferry were guilty of cattle-stealing—a crime 
which has of late been carried to such an extent as to 
have required a striking example to put a stop to it. | 
There are several horse-stealers in custody, who were 








| would be an income of 30/, a-year. 
| were to be ex officio members, and the Board was 


under a different administration. After these pre? 
liminaries, he adverted to the slow progress of edu- 
cation, which was proceeding at a lesser rate than 
it did twenty years ago; besides which, the educa- 
tion that was afforded was lamentably deficient. He 
proceeded to analyse the latest statistics of educa- 
tion, and commented on the large number of children 
shown by those statistics to receive no education at 
all. The cause came not from the number of 
children at work, but from the poverty and indiffer- 
ence of the parents, that indifference being caused by 
the want of education in the parents themselves. 
Yet more important were the defects of such educa- 
tion as was given. He read returns which showed the 
relative state of education in England and the rest 
of Europe, England being at the bottom of the 
scale, and that the education given was even inferior 
to that of almost every country. The results 
were shown in the great proportion of criminals to 
the population generally, and in the frightful amount 
of crime in the uneducated districts of the metro- 
polis, and the great towns ; and he stigmatise the 
state of things as worse than barbarism. With re- 
gard to religious differences preventing all improve- 
ment in the system of education, he thought that a 


| greater obstacle was that a vast number of persons 


knew nothing of any religion at all. He then 
stated the plan he proposed. His bill was to be 
permissive in the first instance, and he proposed to 
frame it on the structure of the Poor Law Board. 
The educational areas of towns were to be those of 
the Municipal Corporations, and in the country 
those of the Poor Law Unions. It should be optional 
for the rate-payers to adopt or not the provisions of 
the act. If they did, they were to elect Educational 
Boards, the qualification for a member of which 
Magistrates 


to have power to establish new schools, and to levy 
an educational rate. He believed the voluntary 
system could not succeed in ensuring a proper 
systen. ‘The rates might be assisted by grants as at 
present from the Consolidated Fund. He insisted 
strongly that the schools should be free, and 
he argued that such a system alone would be satis- 
factory or efficacious. He then proceeded to deal 
with the question whether the education should be 
scriptural or secular. He argued elaborately that 
the adoption of the secular system would be dis- 
tasteful to the country, and he proposed that schools 
for persons of all denominations should receive 
assistance from the rates; and that every school 
should be open to children of all denominations, 
without their having forced on them any’ parti 

religious teachers; but at the same time, the - 
vailing religious teaching in each school should be 
guided by the principle that the religious tenets of 
the majority of persons in the district should be the 
test of that teaching. He showed that some such 
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system prevailed: in: Switzerland, France, and other | 10 CORRESPONDENTS. | 
countries; ané argued'that’such'a plan alone seemed: During the Session of Parliament it is often impossible to | 
to him to suffice to solve the difficulties of this ques- | ffnd room for correspondence, ever the briefest. | 
tion. He was‘ aware that. Churchmem would say he | w gteteniodatendetins inseeioeames be authontioated 
had coneeded too and Dissenters that he had | by the some ona afdwens of the writer: neg eos 
. > r publication, but as a guarantee of his goo 5 
at Eanes os ee. | Commmmiontionsaiiowid always be legibly written, and on 
cause | one side of the paperonly. If long, itinereases the diff- 
he believed the welfare of the country was bound up. _oulty of finding space for them. 
— Soltieenaenen from Mr. ————— We cannot undertake to returnrejected communications. 

y NLEY, whi the bill ¥5.| = 
and urging the strong necessity of some great effort | 
being made in the promotion of education, laid it 
down broadly that no success could attend any sys- 
tem of schools unless religious teaching were made ; 
purely optional, To be remitted in advance. 

Sir G, Grey, on the part of the Government, gave | A Fy. ey Creep. ot be drome upon 7 5 4 
4 ‘ > | branc ce, an be made payable to Mr. L . 
SUSk ge GRMEn Sieane aon i aaa pore | GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand. 7 
which Sir J. Pakington had dealt with it, and he 
only wished that he could hope that it would meet 
the admitted deficiencies of education, which, he be- 
lieved, could only be effected |}y something like a 
compulsory system of education. Much as the vo- 
luntary system had done, it was not a sufficient basis 
for an educational system v hich would be commen- | 
surate to the increase of population. Heagreed that | 
a system of rating was advisable to obtain the means 
of establishing schools. He urged that it was possi- 
ble by mutual conciliation to reconcile the differ- | 
ences between the advoeates of religious and secular | 
education, | 
Lord R. Cecrt objected that the deficiencies of | 
education were exaggerated, and was opposed to the | 
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Public Affairs. 





a principle inculcated in the bill. 

d pad ¢ Fox mag 4 the emer iy! the bill, | There is nothing so revolutionary, because thereis 
ani nought it one wi len persons 0} opinions | nothing so unnatural. and convulsive, as the strain 
might concur in bringing into operation; and urged | to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
the absolute necessity of using every means to in- | law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 





crease education, and especially in the branch of, 
elementary instruction. } ’ > . HR OO zl 
Mr. M. Greson also said that Sir J. Pakington had | b. HE I RESENT AND THE COMING. 
displayed great liberality, and shown great respect We are sadly in want of a great Commoner 
for liberty of conscience in the measure he had pro- to take the lead in public affairs. Let him 
posed. It seemed to him to go far to reconcile the |oome forward and the nation is ready to 
contending parties on the subject of education. At | & toclece te follow and + d hi 
the same time he thought. that the great difficulty |2CCept, to cheer, to lollow, and to reward him, 
would be found in the principle laid down that, in all There never was a better opportunity. Here- 
schools paid for by rates, some form of religious ditary wisdom has clearly exhausted itgelf. 
— should be +. yt He gave a | The aristocratic intellect, like the Nile, dimi- 
© should bring ina or the promotion of educa- |i hes as it flows away from its source. It 


tion on the secular plan. . : ; ; 
Mr. Apperwey spoke in favour of the bill. is losing itself in by-channels and marshes. 


Lord Patmerston rejoiced in the hopes that the Fogs and miasma hang over it as it dwindles 
important subject of education might at last be effec- | away, 
tually provided for. Recognising all the difficulties N iad, 
of the religious part of the question, he expressed his : 6 — be agre at mistake : ie thet 
trust that a solution might be found for them by this phenomenon is the result of mere acci- 
means of a general relaxation in those extreme dent. The statesmen who were begotten last 
prejudices which had hitherto occasioned so much jcentury have not begotten idiots to succeed 
et Any il Gemaiiento ining tothe WU |them—not in all cases, we mean. There are 

Sir B. Hau brought forward his bill for the better | Dukes and Marquises and V iscounts now at 
le: hncsanar som of the metropolis, Defining the the head or near the head of public affairs 
Py rer as vue, - gg ae consist < quite equal in aptitude for administration of 
the district comprised within the jurisdiction of the 4 particular kind to most of the men who did 
Registrar-General, Sir B. Halil indicated the prin- | P a F “ana ag eT: 
disles on. ills hin Ganemmh wes tach ‘Tien |°* business for us of yore. The individuals 
involved a uniformity of the system, the consolida- have not 0 much diminished as appearance 
tion of the local boards, and the election of tells us. The claims upon them have in- 
the members of these boards by the ratepayers. creased. They are required to study more, 
Besides these local boards, he proposes to consti-'{4 work more, to understand more, to consult 
tute, under the name of the Metropolitan Board of |, . . . p ny : 
Works, a body who should watch over the execu- history more attentively, to look further into 
tion of all improvements and public works extend- the future, to divide more carefully in the 
ing over several districts on the whole area of the | prism of their intelligence into its primitive 
metropolis, This board was to consist of a chair- | colours every ray of public opinion. They 
man and forty-two members—two of the latter fai? in- their misei b ne their education 
being elected by the City Corporation, and the re- ee eee ee more 
mainder by the ratepayers of the different districts. their position, their hereditary prejudices, | 
The bill would in no way affect the City of London, and, more than all, their immediate interests | 
wih ang — Sone ee so a ~# !continue to make them fail. We might as 

neasure introduced after er. His |_.., a, ‘, *. | 

bill, he contended, promised to give to all the metro- well expe ct to hear a good Catholic preach 
politan parishes the advantages of municipal in- the doctrines of the Reformation, as a true 
stitutions, without any of their cumbrous para- |aristocrat become the exponent of the wants 
Bonet, and would, besides, secure highly bene- and theories of this age. 

cial results in the way of sanitary arrangements,! [he time is not long past when a young 
the water supply, and other works calculated to ble gentl fresh f Oxford 
promote the health and comfort of the dwellers in 20/©™Man or gentleman, Iresh Irom \xtord or 
the metropolis. \Cambridge, with his scrip full of elegant 

After more discussion, the bill was brought in. —_| extracts, could set out to study men and 

The other orders were disposed of, and the House manners, laws and institutions, in a six 


aljonsned. HOUSE OF LORDS months’ tour through Europe, and return 
In the House of Lords, the Earl of ALBEMARLE, in 'quite qualified to be a legislator ora minister. 
moving for some returns, raised a discussion respect- | If he added to ordinary gee qualifica- 
ing the transport of horses by steamers. itions a loose knowledge of English history, 
Lord Panmure, the Earl of Lucan, and the Duke ‘some faint notions of the law of nations, a 
of Campripe¢e entered into some technical details on bl . . f 
checubdeett, ikeantenne were than exdeved. reasonable acquaintance with Apam Smuirn 
Some bills were advanced respectively through a | and Patey, there was nothing to prevent him 
step of progress, and their Lordships adjourned at a ‘from becoming a great orator and an influen- 
quarter to seven o'clock. tial statesman. He set out lightly loaded, 


The girl who was charged with the murder of }and inereased his burden by experience as 





| 








Mrs. Bacon, at Rochester, was acquitted yesterday.'he went on. In those times this was all 


well enough—im these different. — 
ments are demanded. The aneimnee 
expect any pe and to hold the-same a 

e best education, it is true, ig that of 
o~ world. The school for » ian. in 
the company of the men and classes 
iterente lie’ Eas to watch over. when 
land was governed solely for the’ benef 

* a 
particular order, the members of thag rdee 
very properly kept the Government in: thie 
hands. They knew precisely what was want 
But times have changed. New classes gj 
new interests have arisen. We have 
passed through a transitive state, Qgpj 
manufacture, and trade, as soon ag 
became great facts, obtained a share jp 
Government; but being essentially : 
cal, and divorced from large considepg; 
of poliey, necessarily left imperial questigg 
to iain wie seemed to know and care mop 
about them. Of late years, for the first ting 
the nation has really made its. 
on the political scene. It is: destined jp 
produce a deep change in ther agpesh 
affairs. With a keen appreciatiowof materi 
interests, equal to that of the. commercial 
classes, it unites the patriotism, the large 
views, the indomitable courage, and the dim 
position to sacrifice all for nae ee 
claimed as an especial privilege by the 
that made government a trade. The com 
duct of the British people throughout thig 
war certainly proves that influence’ mut 
henceforth come from them. But theymmt 
choose their agents from am then 
selves. The young gentlemen, with theirlai 
quotations, their flimsy knowledge, theine 
perience of Continental hotels, evenif 
to be the spokesmen of this new and 
power, must not be accepted. We 
their assistance. We want men of 
sinews, harder hands, longer heads, to door 
work, The braided hero from Pall Mall 
lead a gallant charge at Inkerman; 
will not work in the trenches, nor trug 
about camp knee-deep in the mire durings 
Crimean winter. We no longer want 
who will create feverish applause it tlt 
House at two in the morning, and wale 
next day from square to square, and crest 
to crescent, in search of approval fromt 
fair and the fashionable. We have to ly 
siege to the great stronghold of abuse 
to throw up batteries, to stir a greab dé 
of dirt, to make hideous breaches: and sitt 
awful mines. When the storming day com 
let volunteers join, if they will, and we Wil 
give them a moderate share in the spoil 

There is no fear, however, that we shill 

encumbered with auxiliaries. Those 
the governing classes, who would 
desert to us in hope of a good 
object only to some of our theories, but & 
not like our manners at all, They 
us rather too absolute, and very much f 
rough. We say disagreeable things, andl 
not put on gloves to touch abuses. Wee 
not polished enough to conceal the 
that “a lord may be an owl;” We 


at all times to tyrants and ue 
roper names, not waiting he = 





; 





i 





Sn been foiled in a negotiation, che 2 
laughed at, and shocked in her prejudiet 
principles, enough to fly into a > 
even courtiers must respect and retend 
share. We continue to be “ri we 
when our enemies or false friends are Sd 
ing in order to draw us into deus 
negotiations; we do not call * 
“august” to-day whom we are 
designate as a “ brigand”’ to-morrow. | 
noble arts we leave to those who fl 
monopoly of gentlemanly conduct. r 
then, can they act with us? How ou 
act with them? Let them . 
prejudices, if they will. For our parts 
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inclined to. join the mob orator, 
te Pisin; Boghind remembers what 
manner of man was the First Gentleman in 
Burope.. We may live to see the day when 
the people will follow with brick-bats to his 
grave very last gentleman in Europe.” 
Most of our readers have no doubt been 
in the course of this war with ap- 
coming from certain quarters, public 


and private, to the effect that we must not 
harshly of our enemies, that we must 
kind and considerate even to the Emperor 


of Russia. The Paris agate gentle- 
manly also—has recently arrested various 
fndividuals for selling songs reflecting on the 
character of Nicnoras. If this 
moderation were urged in the name of Chris- 
jmnity, or on any broad and general prin- 
iples, we should admire, and regret ndt to 
Pe ableto imitate it. But it is a mere ques- 
tion of politeness directed to the station of 
the man or men whose feelings we are re- 
ired to respect. We are not called upon 
to be merciful to our enemies, but to princes 
and emperors. The classes that now affect 
to be so gentle are the same that exhausted 
the eaelery of invective and calumny 
against the. Republicans of France when we 
were at war with them; and who even at 
mt think no abuse too ferocious, no 
inuation too bitter, no lie too cruel, to 
yomit against the partisans of liberty where- 
ever they may venture to show themselves. 
We are to crawl before crowned heads even 
if they call up the last resources of their 
empires in weber to injure and destroy us: 
We are to spit upon shoeless patriots even. if 
they offer to become our allies. This is the 
gentlemanly view of politics. Are we not 
right in saying that we must have new men 
to carry out new ideas ? 

The fact is, that at the bottom of all this 
gentility lurks a very clear view of self-inte- 
rest. The great feature of the present times 
is a growing indifference for rank, titles, and 
worldly distinctions of all kinds. People are 
not quite so much led away as of yore by 
mere names. The process by which this re- 
sult has been arrived at has not escaped the 
observation of our governors. They begin 
to understand that the advance of England 
towards freedom has consisted of a series of 
very small steps, each debated on principles 
that would have legitimately involved com- 

léte reform. The royal prerogative was 

«eee by those who wished to limit 
it, M.premises that might have left us no 
royalty at all. Parliamentary reform was 

= doctines from which’ universal suf- 

frage might have been deduced; the peo- 
ple did not follow those who denounced 
rotten boroughs, but those who told them 
that “taxation without representation is ty- 
ranny.” In each of those great discussions 
Something was gained in practice but more 
in theory. Attacks on a particular king 
diminished the veneration for kings in gene- 
Tal ; attacks on aristocratic abuses diminished 
f © Veneration for aristocracy. It is now 
elt that a litéle more stirring in the public 
mind in this way will be dangerous. The 
Feat debate is between liberty and authority. 
ne question is being stated in an infinite 

dasa Se: Do there exist persons and 
kind of i °, in spite of all blunders and every 
ncompetence, have a natural right 

+ am the affairs of a nation? Ought 
Ration which suffers by these blun- 

pet alge Incompetence to choose other 

- fom other classes? Common-sense re- 
P m= 273” bat there is a lingering res rect 
or old customs— sebelah te * mi 

thie a certain shabby tendency 

we eet i. = wisdom and capacity of old 
Ps Fe 8 beeause they are lords, which 

Wr iiaacss Ke it clear to the public that 
eration should go where there is no 


virtue—do in politics what the Reformation 
did’ in religion, that is, make reason a_preli- 
minary to faith, and we shall at once have a 
new set of rulers. To avert this inevitable 
result the supporters of authority weakly en- 
deavour to keep up the spaniel veneration for 
place and power. They even repeat the fan- 
tastic absurdities of past times, and try to 
throw the halo of beauty and elegance round 


only legitimate object of, ; but he prays 
Providence to “ direct, — ae i 
reign,” —of course not through j but 
by some “ favour,”"-—“ to, the, preservation of 
tranquillity at home and, the papration of 
peace throughout the, world.”” In of 
words, the Archbishop s fer protection, 
deprecates judgment, a ps for a, species of 
partiality on behalf of “ d_and Wales 
the persons of all who wield aut ority, how- | and Ireland.” The Czar te his, peo to 
ever iniquitously. We used always. to hear | march forth, and fight for Russia and the 
of the majestic person of NicnoLas; we now | Cross. “Let nothing,” says our Archbishop 
hear of the manly grace and beauty of ALEx- in his lawn sleeves, “ be done through pride, 
ANDER. But only women give their allegi- | malice, or vain glory,” but to “ teach us to be 
ance to bright eyes and broad shoulders. ‘merciful, tender-hearted, and fully compas- 
world is sufficiently advanced to clioose its |sionate.” Read by the Czar’s countrymen, 
leaders on other grounds. The English aris- | this is the prayer of cowards ; read by Eng- 
tocracy cannot by such acts lead our sympa- |lishmen who know the decorations bestowed 
thies with theirs. They: must abdicate, and | upon staff-officers, it is the prayer of hypo- 
let others grapple with the crowned apostles | ¢Tites. , in 
of Rarbartine — slavery. ‘ It is worse. Read by Dissenters, it is the 
prayer of one sect dictating to the rest; and 
HUMILIATION “EX-OFFICIO.” read by the working people, it is the prayer 
Ix no aspect does this country appear so un- |of' the rich who belong to that one sect, = 
worthy of itself as when it receives the dic- | "vito keep up these mummeries not throug 
tation of the official clergy in matters per- | Sincere piety or reliance in the divine justice, 
taining to religion. The QurEw in Council but through a belief that the mummeries are 
has ordered that a day of fast, humiliation, |@0 indirect means of sustaming vere 
and prayer, before Almighty God, shall be lies of rank and office: Im the — - 
observed throughout England and Ireland, Andrews, Holborn, the loeal Incum 
on Wednesday the 21st day of March. The the Established Church claims to a 
purpose of this prayer is “to obtain pardon | Over the bodies of ail “ persuasions ; 
of our sins, and in the most devout and | though, as a contempo moe I belie, 
solemn manner send up our prayers and Suasions, such as the of. the P 9 
supplications to the Divine Majesty, implor- | verily believe that the prayers nai andl 
ing His blessing and assistance on our arms, | testant clergymen are & ae expe a 
for the restoration of peace to her Majesty |the soul of the departed on the journey 
and her dominions.”’ ' eternal perdition. The Archbishop will not 

The motive which suggested this observ- | allow us to pray for war and — my 
ance is one that merits respect, and will com- |“ form” teaches us, with its a Ste "1 
mand the sympathy of considerable numbers; |W must pray for — ang ae a 
but it will not command the sympathy of the numbers even of the con a 8 
nation. It suggests, indeed, very awkward by and sueer at. the pretence, fe others 
associations, and still more awkward discords. | Pesist.as a. dictation and an _— REE «i, 
It presents England as a State, curiously} It has aroused. the wor * oe fi ors 
competing in importunities with Russia whose several parts of the one: Se y To the 
Czar, Privy Council, and people, have been }4nd humiliation is to ponies y . 
for some months putting up prayers exactly other “ persuasions, bin es ¢ fish porend 
for the same purpose on their side. This is} only means pom ition sith slosi “= 
a part of the subject which we cannot pursue. |Sauce to the usua ee S _— 
The species of competition in importunity | the place of eg” Em. waee cia a 
which is semetalt is painfully profane. | To the working man a ge cas a 
Prerer Prxpar objects to those witches, | Wages and the want of = Ea their 
mounted on broomstick nags, who working men object to & archbis Sats of 
‘** Gallop along the air a wondrous pace, dinner, in order that the h = ter) 
And boldly fly in Ged Almighty’s face.” | CANTERBURY may, 10 the c SP ch ti 
But imagine two witches of the archiepiscopal | churches of a particular te ao 
order boldly running this competitive race in | Throne of Divine Grace wit Iti ae 
the capacity of beggars ! cere and unworthy prayer. — - ba 
If we were to depend upon our official (for the want of such a —— gn c 1 
church representatives for success in this | chapels and churches that t id porte tll 
kind of competition, we could not feel confi- | forks of all the community should s x, . 
dence. We have not before us all the Russian | The working classes would gladly re ‘a 
forms of prayer, but such specimens as we /Gays wage for a worthy get of 
have received are imbued with an earnest- money were really needed for the ee 
ness direct to its purpose, and have a bar- the sick and wounded, for the sup tie wee 
baric eloquence. the Czar boasts that he has | soldiers, or for the Ne haa the pikes 4 
the Almighty by his side, assures. his people | eer would give i W ‘t tread ‘Man . 
that they are fighting for the Cross, embodies | because they have done t day’ v Pie y, 
before them a power so wide and great that | working man has given a day’s . ne ous 
in the very strength it seems almost di- | Patriotic Fund; but he does not fee 

: 4 : toi 'day’s wage taken from him for the sake of 
vine, and speaks a language intelligible to | Gay's wage | i correct lan dirs 
multitudes. This is thoroughly genuine. | the archiepiscopal flam will co anner Help 
Not so our polite humanitarian bishop. and retrieve disasters, or = ed > ate Divine 
He seeks aid in “this time of peril and, to set this country straight before 
perplexity,” but he does it rather with the Judge. 


air of a member of the Peace Society, or} . VALRY. 
an old lady, than as the spokesman of a nation | WANTED A GENERAL OF CA 


seeking victory as a judgment upon the right. | Tuere is no reason why = es ae 
He confesses to having deserved the divine | 20t produce a corps of “aan, moron "afl 
anger, and “justly fears chastenings;” as if that ever rode upon ~, Ba vice x a “ 
England dreaded the war, and regarded it, the material requisites or the hen i 4. 

not as a chastisement which she inflicts, but) an overwhelming force exist in these islands. 
as one that she endures! He beseechies the | We have horses; certainly the equals aca 
Divine Judge to “enter not into judgment,” | bottom, and’ speed, of any in the world’; we 

















though that jndgment. could indeed be the liave men, who have always shown tint they 
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are ready to ride over guns or dash upon |x1Tz led, and always knew when to lead, his 
bayonets ; we have steel, and workers in steel, | men to the charge. He only made one mistake, 
ut least quite good enough to make sabres. | which can be compared to the Balaklava charge 
Well compounded, these elements would resolve | —and he made that at the express command of 
into as complete a chivalry as could be desired | the King. At Kiinersdorff, Freperick, after 
—and a force of 10,000 such might be made to | two vain requests, ordered Serpurrz, ‘in the 
ride over or through anything. There is one | devil’s name,” to charge the Russian batteries. 
thing only lacking, but without that, all the Feeling how rash was the order, Seixirz 
rest goes for little ; and that one thing is— reluctantly obeyed and repeatedly and vainly 
what we don’t seem likely to get—a General charged the batteries at the head of his cuiras- 
of Cavalry. siers. The Prussians were crushed by the fire 
Our first venture in this campaign has been of the guns ; the battle was lost. 
asad failure. We had the men, the horses, the From these instances it will be seen that the 





-steel—but in the place of the man we had a! general we want is a man whose vigilance 


man; potent, perhaps, as a Peer, impotent, | never sleeps; whose rapid judgment never fails ; 
nay worse, as a General of Cavalry. But how | whose coolness never forsakes him; whose ac- 
can we hope to do better? How, when in- tions never halt between resolve and doubt; 
fluence and station carry a man to the head of | who is daring to rashness, yet discreet to dis- 
a division, either of infantry or cavalry, can we | obedience ; who fears no amount of responsi- 
expect to find genius at the head of our armies? bility; and whose personal valour carries 
You cannot make a general by printing his him at the head of his men into the thick of 
name and civil and military titles in the | the fray, when once he has given the signal 
London Gazette. We have tried that mode | for a charge. He should know when to bound 
of manufacturing a General of Cavalry, and forward, when to withdraw his troops; he 
we obtained an—Earl of Lucan. | should know when to be satisfied, and when to 

Now what do we want? Cavalry in action | set no limits to the sweep of his conquering 
depends almost entirely for victory upon good |sword. Such a man, at the head of 10,000 
leading. An officer who commands cavalry | English horse, would be a pledge of victory 
must always know where the enemy is, some-|in every field. The true secret of success is 
times better than the enemy himself, as Sei- | the personal leading, the personal influence of 
L11z showed at Rosbach, when the enemy sud- | the commander, everywhere among his troops, 
denly found the Prussian cavalry, not only on |as well in the barrack and the bivouac, as on 
their flank, but in among them. The Prussians | the field of battle. Is it possible that we can 
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knew where the French were ; Sousise, like 
Lord Lucan, did not know, and took no pains 
to know, the position of the Prussians. And 
the consequence was, that Seip.itz, without 
waiting for orders, but attacking at once and 
impetuously, swept the enemy from the face of 
the field. Victory depends upon resolution 
and the glance of a moment, not upon num- 
bers. At Marengo, KeLLerMan, riding with 
200 horse on the flank of the French, saw the 
Austrian infantry pursuing, in some confusion, 
an advantage they had gained. In an instant 
he was in the midst of them, and they laid 
down their arms. Nor did he stop here. The 


left flank of the astonished grenadiers was | 


covered by 1200 horse. KxLLERMAN, per- 
fectly master of his faculties, stopped his troops 
and sent them against the horse. At Sala- 


manca, by seizing the right moment for a| 


charge, General Le Marcuanr cut up the left 


wing of the French, and contributed in no slight | 
degree to that brilliant victory. Take another il- | 
lustration—the conduct of Srrpiirz in Frepe- | 
RICK THE GREAT’s two grand battles with the | 


Russians. In both instances the Prussians 
attacked the enemy in strong positions, but 
with very different results. 
Semw1itz watched the battle from the extreme 
left at the head of the Prussian cavalry. The 


King thrice sent him orders to charge, the third | 


time with a menace of death for disobedience— 
yet thrice this great general disobeyed, saying 
at the third request—“ Tell the King my head 
shall be at his service after I have won the 
battle.” The result justified the boast. The 
Prussian infantry were repulsed, were flying; 


the Russians pursued in disorder. This was_ 


the moment ; and ordering his movements with 
great coolness, Se1piitz made a double attack 
with the swoop of an eagle, and defeated both 
the cavalry and infantry before him. This 
retrieved, but did not win the day. The King 
made another infantry attack; but troops 
which had never failed before failed him now ; 
and again, at the very crisis of the battle, with 
his squadrons reorganised and newly arrayed, 
SEIDLITz, shouting, “ My children follow me !” 
led his host of horse once more to the front, 
broke the cavalry, and bursting on the infantry, 
drove the Russians from the eld. Here were 
re yy the greatest qualities of a cavalry 


er in action—judgment and valour. Srrp- | 


At Zorndorf, | 


'get such a leader as this by taking the pick of 
‘the Court, the friend of the Minister, or the 
‘dilettante Peer? The thing is impossible. 
Cavalry generals are born, not made; op- 
portunity develops their powers: and we should 
‘look rather in the stable and the barrack, 
‘rather anywhere than where we do look—in 
the peerage—for the man we want. 





RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN HUNGARY. 
Nor many years ago we were told of an 
Hungarian nobleman who was visiting Paris, 
and who intended to come on to London, but 
he was prevented by a doubt whether he 
could pay for his lodging. He wanted that 
| which is common enough in this country, 
;money ; although his household would pro- 
| bably have enabled him, impromptu, to furnish 
|a very respectable company of soldiers, or 
| his stables to mount a troop of horse. For 
the country to which he belonged is rich in 
jall that constitutes the raw elements of 





| 
| 


\wealth. It is fertile in the highest degree, 
few countries so much so. It abounds in 
}corn and wine. It has the natural riches of 
raw countries—those rough and ready trea- 
|sures which give the settler the means of 
providing suddenly for the wants of life, 
while he develops the larger sources of 
,wealth. It has immense tracts of pasture 
land, forest land, and virgin soil. With 
about 7,350,000 acres of arable land, 960,000 
of garden, 1,365,000 vineyards, it has 
11,570,000 meadows, and 1,275,000 ponds, 
and 13,410,000 forests: 26,250,000 acres 
of forest, meadow, and morass, to about 
9,750,000 cultivated land ! 

Hungary is rich in other things. One of 
»the “dead” languages is there indigenous and 
| living. * Boots” at the inn, asked what is 
the “schnaps” that he recommends, replies 
to the traveller, “ Schnaps, domine, res est 
maxime necessaria omne mani.” Need we 
wonder that the nobleman finds a difficulty 
in paying his way, where his native land is 
scarcely advanced beyond Canada in cultiva- 
tion, and the inn servant commends a dram 
as “a most necessary thing every morning ” 
—in Latin? It seems to connect the condi- 
tion of the far West with something in the 
midst of the Middle Ages or beyond them. 
No wonder that in 1825 the nobles only began 





tosurrender those feudal rights which 


to our old times; no wonder that eyen in 
1848 ~y had got no further in their history 
rather, 


than we had two centuries earlier—or 

the wonder is that they had got so far 
Great way has been made in thege 
years. Austria has decreed railways, 
what is more, has made those enterprises not 
only State projects, but State pledges in the 
hands of European capitalists. The Goyer, 
ment of Austria, in pursuit of material y 
has embarked in the same boat with its gy}. 
jects, particularly in Hungary and Bohemia 
The network of Austria presents on the map 
two great lines which cross each other dig. 
gonally at Vienna, forming a species of enogg. 
One of these passes north-east and 
west from Russian Poland to the Adriatic. 
the other from north-west to south 
through Bohemia to the extremities of 
Hungary. The northern railway, or the 
line of Ferdinand, rises from the Saxoy 
Railway between Dresden and Niedergrund 
with which it connects Prague; it has branches 
connecting Moravia and Olmutz, where it 
joins lines that connect it with i 
Poland, and Rissia. From Triebitz the 
principal line goes by Briinn to Vienna, The 
gross receipts of this ag of the Austrian 
railways have risen within the last few yeay 
to 7,000,000/. sterling; the net pr te 
turning an ample profit on the capital of 
8,000,0002. Bohemia and Bavaria have ap 
pulation of 6,260,000 inhabitants ; they hare 
an internal commerce with Austria amounting 
in the aggregate of exports and imports tp 
4,600,000/ ; but a part of their traffic is oly 
commencing with the development of the 
mineral resources of the district and of Hu 


a 

t is in Hungary that the grand p 

of the enterprise begin to develop 
selves. Theré are railways which conned 
Vienna with Pesth, and will be continue 
even to Belgrade. The trade of H 
with Austria amounts to about 12,000 
per annum; and from the nature of the 
country, and the condition in which it is,¥e 
must understand that the existing trade 
only an earnest of that which will soon trard 
by the railway. At present Austria is i 
versed by means of the natural streams, the 
Danube being the chief, with its débouche 
ment in the Black Sea; a few canals, print 


very few main roads. The means of 


mense villages are separated by large space 


During the period of labour, the men st out 
in caravans to establish themselves om 
lots confided to their culture. They # 
lodged in a species of barrack, leaving 
the women, children, and aged in the 1 
and returning when they can on the Satur 
night to pass the Sunday at home. It i#4 
country which possesses the riches that ® 
have Bee described ; which, notwit | 
ing its isolated position in the mid 
Europe, has struggled to produce a trate? 
the dimensions that we have partic i 
and that is now placed by means of the 
way in direct communication through Views 
with Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and, we may say, England. ih 
There is another trade existing only 1 
infancy—the trade between Austria a0 
Turkish possessions by land, which ai 
rises to an amount of 3,200,000/., 
transit of 1,600,000/. _— 
The State has taken the initiative 
establishing these railways, but m pat 
fact the development of the co: overt 
of the scheme may be said to be 





a commercial Company, called the « Aust 


pally improvements of winding rivers; ands — 


that are deserts to the sight of the traveller 








are as slow, as expensive, and as costly as te © 
travelling of the fifteeuth century. i 
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Imperial and Royal Privileged Company of 
the State Railways.” It combines in its ad- 
‘tration eighteen persons of the highest 
financial order in France and Germany. Its 
‘tal ig about eight millions sterling. 
Branches of it comprise in their operation the 
working of certain mines auxiliary to its 
own proceedings. This Company is to the 
fnance of Austria what the railway is to its 
commerce, it places Austria in direct con- 
nexion with the capitalists of Europe, on 
terms that secure confidence for the Govern- 
ment at Vienna, and profit for the Company :-— 
«Let us,” says M. Cochut in the Mevue des Deux 
Mondes, “recal the position of feudal Hungary, and 
measure the economical bearing of these last reforms 
—the land freed and transmissible, the cultivator 
become proprietor, imposts equally spread, a gua- 
rantee of equality before the civil law, a transit easy 
and rapid, the means of credit, the probable planting 
of industrial colonies in a country where the French 
have always been so cordially received. Let us 
reflect on the inevitable necessity under which 
Turkey will find herself to effect a complete trans- 
formation of her own state, and to become a true 
European power if she wishes longer to exist in 
Europe. Let us observe in the perspective somewhat 
further off, Germany and India—the heart of Europe 
and the heart of Asia—secking to traverse the 
isthmus of Suez which is about to be pierced. Let 
us dwell upon the spectacle of these great things 
which our own generation will see, and we shall be 
waded that a great movement is about to be ac- 
complished in the Danube, and that a new political 
force is to arise which will find its principal source 
in Hungary. Will this force constitute itself under 
the form of a Danubian confederation, as thd demo- 
eracy descries, or will it take the form of an extension 
of the Austrian monarchy towards the East ?—an 
ample compensation which will suffice to the Em- 
peror of Austria, and might perhaps determine him 
to dispossess himself of Italy.” 





PRUSSIA PERPLEXED. 
Ar the first Vienna Conference Prussia was 
not represented. For the time, therefore, her 
policy has only an indirect influence on the 
deliberations of Europe. In this circumstance 
we perceive no diminution, but rather an in- 
crease, of her perplexities. A majority of the 
Federal German States must accept the lead 
of Austria, and act upon her decision, or ad- 
here to the Cabinet of Berlin, and be left to 
throw the dead weight of their neutrality into | 
the balance of peace or war. At all events a/| 
diplomatic crisis is at hand. Mystification 
must cease, even at Vienna; and it must be 
known what are the positive demands of the 
Western Powers, what concessions, if any, the 





Russian Government is willing to make, and 
how far the Austrian Cabinet is prepared to | 
maintain the points already defined by Great | 
Britain and France. ' 

A general pacification, certainly, would dis- 
perse the cloud. But, in the event of con- 
tinued war, the situation of Russia becomes 
more involved than ever. Already is the eon-| 

erate action of Germany at anend. There 
would then be a conclusion also to the Holy 
Alliance, which, with all its guarantees, must 
vanish at the first sound of Austrian cannon 
ae Danube. Thus isolated in the midst of 
off igerent powers, and | still prolonging: its | 
~~ at mediatory negociation, the policy of | 
: tlin may nevertheless exercise an important | 
caring on the issue of this European con- | 
ry he useless to speculate on the chance | 
a bebe REDERICK WILLIAM taking up arms | 
mas “fi of Turkey. Events may force him 
with th armies in motion, in co-operation | 

t ose of the Czar; but it is a settled fact | 
at he will never unite himself in a military 
a Eee ga and England. The links 
Fe ls house and that of the RoMANorrs 
hot only ancient, but necessary, not only 
= but natural. : 
tg are ties of blood, of principle, of inte- 
on hie were illustrated when Nicuo.as, 
pore bed, blessed his kinsman “ Fritz,” 
adjured him : 


. to remain faithful to Russia; 





when Freperick-WittiaM THE Trp be- 
queathed to his son a Russian policy, and ex- 
horted him to preserve it as the chief security 
of his crown; when the late Czar showered on 
the officers of the Prussian army decorations 
which they cherish more dearly than their 
German rank. The treaty of Adrianople was 
negotiated by Baron Murriine, a Prussian 
envoy, who received his instructions indirectly 
from the Emperor Nicnoxas, and reported 
the success of his mission to hii personally. 
The plan for invading Turkey, which was fol- 
lowed by Marshal Dresiren in 1830, and by 
three Russian generals in 1854, was drawn out 
by a Prussian Chief of the Staff, who traced 
the lines of attack as far as Constantinople. At 


to play off against the friendly liberalism of 
England. It is a preservative against political 
infection, and there is much connected with 
this topic, of which the discussion must be 
reserved for a future time. But the action of 
the court of Berlin is sufficiently intelligible 
without reference to the secret councils of 
Paris. 

At the best, consequently, Prussia can only 
be neutral. At the worst, she may become 
the ally of Russia, not willingly, but unavoid- 
ably. It may then be shown that Freperick 
WILLIAM is, intrinsically, the weakest prince 
in Christendom—weg in cheese, ae 
weak, strong only since Paris was sti The 


prophecy went forth long ago, among the 





that very period the Emperor Nicnovas and 


King FrepericKx-WILLiAM met, not at Olmiitz, |} House of Hohenlinden. 


but at Berlin. 
a prince, entangled by so many relations, real 
and permanent, with the reigning family of 
Russia, could ever be seduced into a league 
against his most powerful supporters ? 

Such a contingency may be left entirely out 
of view. What follows? 
British Governments, unquestionably, are press- 
ing hard upon Freperick WILLIAM, to extort 
from him a final explanation of his policy. The 
position he proposes for himself is that of neu- 
trality, which can be little else than a covert 
alliance with Russia. For some singular cha- 
racteristics of Russian diplomacy have mani- 
fested themselves in the course of recent nego- 
tiations. It is the peculiar art of FrepericK 
WILLIAM’s policy to accredit envoys without 
instructions, and without discretionary power. 
These fantoccini exhibit all their skill, offer 
apologies, give pledges, refer to Berlin, and 
withdraw them. Prussia wins. The game is 
renewed ; and by this jugglery alone the least 
courageous of German princes has resisted the 
united pressure of England and France during 
two entire years. 

Since the death of Nicnoras it has been 
proved, for example, that the Prussian Minister 
at Paris was commissioned to ask for nothing 
but delay. His declarations were contradicted 
by his master, his promises were disavowed, and 
the result was, simply that Prussia desired to 
be represented at the Vienna conference, 
without accepting any share in the responsi- 
bility of its decision. Freperick WiLL1AMm’s 
envoy was like the Russian agent in Persia, 
who received two sets of despatches — one 
to obey, another to show. At Vienna his 
compeer eluded the difficulty, and instead of 
explaining what his sovereign had resolved 
concerning Russia, inquired what Austria 
thought concerning the armaments in France, 
The answer amounted to a sneer, and the 
language of the entire correspondence is re- 
ported to be rife with mutual inuendo and 
hostility. Here are poor materials for a guin- 
tuple alliance for the pacification of Europe. 
“Fritz” knows that when the question of peace 
or war is settled, neutrality will not shelter him 
from every danger. It is therefore that he 
offers to sign a protocol. What is a protocol ? 
A penful of ink, which pledges him to nothing, 
yet confers the privilege of unlimited delay. 

What obligations such an instrument would 
impose on the French and British Governments 
it is less easy to foretel, since, with Austria in 
arms and Prussia neutral, a portentous shadow 
might be thrown across the Rhine. Attempts 
have already been made, indeed, to shift the 
difficulty from their own to the French frontier. 
Correspondents, who have a faculty of listen- 
ing to dialogue not intended for their ears, 
assure the public in England that his Majesty 
Louis Napo.eon desires to enjoy extravagant 
military privileges within the German frontier. 
Doubtless, the policy of the French Emperor 
has a direct bearing on Germany. An Aus- 
trian alliance gives him a friendly absolutism 


The French and | 


German race, that he was born to ruin the 


His frailties, his 


Who then can conceive that | jealousies, his fears, were so turned to account 


\by the Emperor NicHoxas, that the bayonets 
| by pe y' 


\of Prussia, which are 500,000, could scarcely 
‘be called his own. Even with them, however, 
' Prussia, acting without the zealous support of 
‘its people, is not a great power. One blow, at 
Jena, laid her prostrate; one surrender, at 
| Tilsit, degraded her from her rank in Europe; 
one outburst, in 1848, reduced the monarchy 
to despair. In 1847 Freperick WILLIAM 
took his splenetic oath, that “no er on 
earth should compel him” to grant that which 
he was glad to offer, within twelve months, to 
appease the inhabitants of a single town. It 
will be well for the Allies, therefore, if amid 
the commotions of the war, they abstain from 
injuring the pride or the self-love of the German 
people. . 

At present, the language of the Czar’s 
manifestoes is that of defiance. It contains 
not a syllable to suggest pacific designs. Ob- 
viously, the Courts of St. Petersburg and 


and the mission of Freperick WILLIAM 
appears to be, to frighten the Allies, by repre- 
sentations of the perils to which Christe’ 

would be exposed by a protracted war. When 
such a monitor warns us, Pozzo pi Boreo’s 
words may be remembered: “ Russia will seem 
more terrible than she is, and the other were 
will redouble their efforts to procure a favour- 


” 


able peace! 





PAUPER LABOUR. 
WE see by the papers that another Union is 
added to those who try to improve the disci- 
pline as well as the accounts of their distri¢t 
by the direct employment of yore upon the 
land. The Union is that of Newton Abbot 


counts of the results in the daily papers :— 

“The balance-sheet for the last year has just been 
published, and from the following statement it will 
be seen that the guardians have derived a consi 
profit. The quantity of land under cultivation was 
six acres, on which were grown 230 bags of potatoes, 
13 ditto of wheat, 13 a .—— 28 -_- ? = 

es, 10 ditto of swedes, 26 ditto of parsnips, 
a mangold-wurzell, 8401b. of onions, 10001b. of leeks, 
and 8 ewt. of brocoli. The total number of hours of 
field labour done by the boys was 14,218; and by the 
adults, 12,983}. ‘The number of boys at work five 
days in each week, and on an average 45 hours daily, 
was 13. Of the vegetables grown, 44/. 1s. 1d. worth 
were consumed by the inmates up to Christmas last, 
while 22/. 13s. 10d. was realised for those which_were 
sold. The vegetables, &c., in store at Christmas 
were valued at 37/. 5s. 8d.; making a total of 
104/. 0s. 7d. The rent of land, rates, cost of seeds, 
tools, &c., amounted . ag 10s. vk mo hi 
ducting that amount from the recei re W 
clear profit of 33/. 10s. 14d. Ten pigs were also kept, 
the profit on which was 24/. 11s. 6d. Thus the total 
amount realised in profit from the labour of the in- 
mates during the year was 58/. 1s. 7$d.” 

We have a result that is nof quite usual— 


a profit upon the undertaking. With 
at ee Be 2 however, a clear profit has ~~ 
shown in other Unions; and we believe that 
in no instance is this kind of labour 

to without a very substantial profit, although 





Berlin have a thorough mutual understanding ; | 


in Devonshire, and we find the following ac- » 
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it may net a ‘in the farm account. We} 


know well on that promoters of 
pauper-labour to meet. ardians 
are themselves'a fluctuating body, ane their 
diversities of council help to disturb experi- 
ments;.and go‘to bring about the predictions 
of those who — experiments ; but we 
have had several opportunities of observing, 
and in all ensue wo have been able to aseer- 
tain benefits very exact and substantial. In 
ene of the early numbers of this journal we 
reported -a:-visit. to the Industrial Farm near 


Sheffield, from which we have since had re- 
ports, and of d to sustain our 
eonfidence in. moral and economical re- 
sults of industrial labour. 


Several of our readers will remember the 
curious results of the Sheffield experiment. 
The able-bodied paupers who sought a lazy 
life in the Sheffield Workhouse were glad, 
tasting that life, to exehange it for a 
life of action and.industry at the farm. When 
they beeame used to the farm, they readily 
sought labour out of. doors; and “ bettered” 
themselves by obtaining work from farmers in 
the neighbourhood; thus being provided by 


5 


them voluntary paupers in the first instance: 
From various eauses, connected with divided 
councils, and with the peculiar character and 
tenure of the land, the profits of the Shef- 
field experiment had not always been obvious 
en the face of the accounts ; but, when we 
look to the moral example, and to the effect 
in keeping paupers off the Union, we must 
the farm asa valuable outpost, the 

worth of which was quite evident. A corre- 
spondent in the Thanet Union has constantly 
reported a suceessful experiment of the same 
kind ; and, even when such labours are used 
ially, they have a very useful effect. The 
itchen Garden at Stockport Workhouse, 
for example, has at once supplied resident 
paupers with an employment physically and 
morally healthy, and conduced to a saving in 
the expenditure. The report from the Newton 





Abbot Union only gives us the money re-| 
sults; which are interesting, but eR do | 
not at all give us the advantages to result | 
from such an enterprise. We should be glad | 
to receive a report as to the moral effect. It) 


is interesting to note the influence on the! 


labouring population who might become 
paupers, but who were kept off by an ex- 
ample of what even paupers are required to 
do ; secondly, the effect upon the labourers 
actually employed, either, when they are 
really efficient — in exciting them to. 
get work elsewhere, or, when they are weak | 
im understanding, in benefiting their condi-| 
tion morally and physically ; and thirdly, the 
effect upon the superannuated invalids and 
children who can often be employed with 
great advantage in out-of-door labours. There 
may be other objects to be noticed ; and, 
in fact, no ascertained results of this experi- 
ment are without their value. As we have 


often said, at. the time of the inquiry which | 
preceded and accompanied the commence | 


ment of the new Poor Law, the whole sub- 


ject of industrial labour, although it forced 


itself upon the attention of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, was put out of sight by the 


prejudices resident in the central board. It. 


was forced upon the attention of the Assis- | the suspiciously eager fraternity with which all the 


tant-Commissioners by very successful ex- 


periments. already in existence ; by the inte-| 


rest which intelligent and experienced men 
felt in the subject; by local objects, which 
could be attained through industrial labour ; 


and, in some cases, by a spirit of inquiry in| 


the Commissioners themselves. All these 


reasons for investigation have survived the’ 


new law, and have survived the lapse of time 


since its introduction, Whenever they are. 


THE BEADPER. 
brought out anew, they never fail to prove 
that the subject is: still worthy of imvesti- 
gation; and we are always pleased to be 
the medium of collecting evidence upon the 
subject. 











“THE STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 

[The responsibility of the Editor in regard to these 

contributions is limited to the act of giving them pub- 
lieity. The opinions expressed are those of the writer: 
both the Leader and “The Stranger” benefit by the 
freedom which is left to his pen and discretion. ] 
Ir is a proverb, the contempt of our present chief 
Ministers for “Parliamentary control:” and under 
Lord Palmerston’s sinister management. the fatal 
farce of representative institutions, as embodied. in 
the English House of Commons, becomes daily more 
and mere apparent. The House of Commons is at 
present divided into three committees, more or less 
select: one is at Vienna, engaged in the futile effort 
to obtain a delusive peace; a second is “up-stairs” 
making believe to investigate the reasons why we 
have broken down in war; a third is three nights out 
of the Parliamentary five employed in the energetic 
voting away of any and'all sums the Minister may 
think fit to demand of a wealthy and innocent 
nation. But how are tlie three spare nights disposed 
of? They are given up to independent members, 
with erotchets irresponsible and impossible, who 
make long speeches to one another—the audience 
never exceeds twenty —who cause a Minister 
here and there to commit himself to some sort 
of opinion; and who are, after some hours’ ab- 
surdity, got rid of by the catastrophe of a count out, 
or, on a division, a minority of two tellers—one teller 
appearing, for the reason proffered to the House last 
week by Sir Joshua Walmsley, in excuse for his 
having seconded Mr. Crawfurd, to enable the other 
honourable teller to make himself ridiculous, in due 
form. Meanwhile, our diplomacy is employed in 
encouraging the minor states of Europe—say Sar- 
dinia—to develop, for themselves, the noble prin- 
ciples of the British constitution: and in all. our 
society we hear regrets expressed that our cordial 
ally, Louis Napoleon, does not give to France real 
representation; while our heartiest democrats would 
be willing to forego their sympathy with Kossuth 
and Czartoryski, if the young Emperor of Austria 
would but give self-government—such as ours—to 
Hungary and to Poland. 

The blessings of that liberty which has been 
obtained for us after a struggle of 800 years were 
amply exemplified last night, in the circumstance 
that Sir John Pakington was enabled to make a 
speech of an hour and a half. Now, Sir John 
Pakington is a gentleman to whom any House of 
Commons but this—in this he has some sort of party 
leadership, in consequence of an almost utter absence 
of brains among the Tories—would have refused to 
listen for ten minutes—and his hour and a half man 
be imagined—it was a terrible infliction of squirey, 
Sessionsy, summing up—and Sir John obviously 
pragmatised in the happy illusion that his familiar 
jury was before him—for his audience consisted pre- 
cisely of twelve. The subject was education: and 
you could see that Sir John, and his audience, and 
the House as it filled afterwards, were proceeding, 
on this question, with the conviction—a conviction 
not in the least disturbing honourable members when 
they vote the millions required in the defence of 
civilisation against Russia—that the great mass of 
the people of this country are in a most melancholy 
state of moral and mental degradation—* moral and 
mental degradation, Sir’—that was Sir John’s, and, 
subsequently, Mr. W. J. Fox’s phrase. What but this 
conviction in the House of Commons of 1855 of the 
England of the Reformed Religion could account for 


sections of both sides—and for every bench there is 
a different set of educationists—assured Sir John 
that they would “gratefully consider” his unex- 
pectedly liberal measure? Speaker after speaker 
complimented Sir John on the completeness of his 
case, on the generosity of his conception, and the 
(possible) practicality of his bill. You knew, Sir 
Jolin especially knew, that if the bill once got into 
committee it would be torn to pieces, and that every 










able member’s throat: But'the factitior re 
of the moment’ of’ those intensely enlightened: 
gentlemen—in especial, the middle-aged” Tory many 
—was overwhelming ; and Sir Join 
ten, unable to endure longer the: elaborate 

of’ the House; perhaps he was at last 
finding that Sovinian W. J. Fox—whose 
but feeble affectations were intensified FOr the oem, 
sion—was proferring a “ cordial support.” 

have thought, as the debate progressed; that ty 
House of Commons was about to convert: 

a Coalition to accomplish national edueation, Exeey 
Lord Robert Cecil—that long-talked-of Contig, 
hero of the Tories, evidently with superior faculties 
but without facility in the use of them 
member had the courage to suggest tlie cant of tie 
discussion, The Government, represented 
George Grey, forgetful that here was. Lord 

pet topic getting disposed of im his abvenee 
by: a Sir John, even more ridiculous than 

was all welcome and amity. Lord Stanley, to whig 
Radicals would feel obliged if he would Dut thy 
Disraelis and Pakingtons on one side; and take hiy 
proper place at the head of his father’s party; way 
eestacies of cheerful appreciation. Mr. Milner Gj, 
son, in the name of Manchester, began t0 speculate 
whether he might not find his way baclete the’ 
benches. It is an established theory inthe Homes 
Commons, that the country is too religiouy @ 
sectarian, to permit of itself being taught 4 
read and write; and yet, according t t 





House of Commons last night, a Ty 
squire is now showing the way. Yet. ledp 
ship in this direction is not assumed wi 


decency or propriety by the Tories. Thepath 
aristocracy—have had 200 years of absolute @ 
vernment of us, and ought not to admit. that tly 
have left us in a state of “ moral and mental degra 





tion, Sir.” And, as a party professing to govemy | 
principles independent: of popular approval, iti — 


their political business to remember that. natiog 
have been great nations without “education” Te 
Barons made their “ mark” on Magna Charta,al 
the masses who won the Bill of Rights could scamay 
haye read it. Yet, perhaps, the Tories are. rights 
attempting the “education” of England: in prope 
tion to the “learning” is generally the policy ti 
conservatively sustains established, though infames 
institutions. For popular application, look to Gt 
many: for the English moral, see Oxford. 

The other distinct debates of the week illustra 
with not less forcibleness the sublimity of thatdt 
lisation for the non-possession of which the bat 
parlour intellect of the shopkeepers of Great Brita 
so profoundly despises the Turk. The Housed 
Commons is in its most curious mood when iti 
converted into a conventicle, and is called upert 
decide points of the Christian faith or Christi 
morality—as on Mr. Heywood’s bill for legality 


marriages with defunct wives’ sisters—as on Mi. 
Bowyer’s bill for making adultery, a deadly doi 
Christianity, a misdemeanour at commonlaw 0 


these two occasions it was singular to observe thst 
all the painfully-pious gentlemen of the Tory side 
who persistently vote against the adil 

of Jews into Parliament, rested all their ag 
ments against the innovation in these respec: 
upon the supposed prohibitions of the Jewish mh 
gion. A member for North Lancashire suggest 
common sense to Christians, and the Christal 
down upon him with Leviticus—that is sump! 
spectacle for Mahommedan gentlemen 

with missionaries travelling in Asia Minor undet ty 
auspices of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. It was "4 
indecorous in Lord Palmerston—though. one 
have expected it from a man who hadi 
tenants that they were all born pure and need a 
bother themselves with the mystery of “the Be 
demption—to suggest, at the close of the debate, 
laws are of no avail without morals—thatis, 
Christianity is not of much use without 

—and that, under the circumstances, the coms 
nity being divided as to the sin of marrying s de 
wife’s sister, the question could only be settled by- 
here the Parliamentary manager appeared —saking 
a majority. After all; the: great’ councils of 
Church:Have: settled our faith for-un im: somes 





honourable member would be at every other honour- 


manner: it has:been an.ayes tothe right, and 
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—————— 
heaven. And | the reservoirin : 
the: left; mapping of the ways to od who has read so much 
pra of Gommons such as: ours, this is the that he) has never had. time to look about him; and 
oly plan: out Christianity —~our Church of England me: has as much notion of the British House of 
sping eaatially Christianity by Act of Parlia- Vewgy me oes tes cameaee bes of thn Asetae 
y “ 8 er, he rather’soliloquises; and thou 
a ope be waggle ie lunguages, is peat er mehr 
a “preamble” to clauses of saly with a. sentence English. Shy, suspicious, and 
bas remarkably -inspired clerks at the table.| awkward, he cannot be > with a ‘ 
by the not y-insp popular with 
flow—or when a third reading has taken place (and oo ; and, so far, he has not gone on very well. 
this is the onl way in which you could get a practi- Bill, be ing ‘lounqulien GF ae ae ae 
cal assembly to read its Bible so often)—you| before the clamour of - iitereeted: class found to 
way marry your dead wife’s sister: 100 members| be as selfish and as silly as: the classes iteis per- 
of your’ representative government say you will] petually lecturing about the public good. In his 
fe danmed’; but 110 members say that Provi-| @1swerto Mr. Williams, on Thursday, he indicated 
@ece'will not’ pay any particular attention to the Minister of a peda? bo eg son 9 eer 
matter; majority + Kata of pg gs Meta Government. Here was a ition that this, one 
SS i or ae 
aly ough method which yt "ts Turnpike ae ee tae ee olan a. - 
I De ll age Thee p three-fourths of the Commons’ House would be 
‘Acts? Where would y scl ° ee man ose opposed to it. But Sir Cornewall Lewis, the 
(Ae Oe 
eS to oat mane technical twaddle um Sir rte ys widding = abjectly as Mr. 
Cardinal ‘enti pacar ys oe ’ ir! Goulburn did Sir Robert Peel’s bidding, was actually 
Frederick Thesiger ihe —_ barrister, of a pro-| shocked at Mr. Williams’ attempting to interfere 
fession governed by the Gospel, who! with the arrangements of the Government; and 
ip always _ = —— as hw oe had) superciliously advised that abashed gentleman te 
retained: | m, : i. Bg tog ~ag on the withdraw his motion. Mr. Gladstone managed Mr. 
Church ere a “a are the two} Williams better; Mr. Gladstone always: put bim 
rane, ome Hy on eae Son, always - him under the impression 
: nN _ & quote , Man) jo at his plans were taken up. 

. eer — 8 _ oe too, loose Was the House of Commons exercising its. proper 
au Militia franchises, yut profound in ecclesiology: | funetions in encouraging Mr. Cobbett’s Ten-Hours 
and there’s Mr. Henry Drummond, who has esta-| Bill? Having nothi Ise to do, how proper 
Plished achurch of his own, on a rock of which he) f e. rT” enon thous a < 

rear Fhe tala oth 4 oment class discord! But even from this debate 
has bought — - simy ~ pedir} ner} weieteer eset the reflecting Turk may gather materials for thought. 
> om > - “ = ea miter op vonend For he may see that, even in Mr. Bright’s own 
Lag ae wa the Neapes ge) oa, a | district, peace is not synonymous with Paradise : 
Sones, Sites te a in Q — A ouncl and he may ponder over the circumstance that’ even 
- t a it is doub ent ve case that great in civilised England there is a war between those who 
errors — eres ~ committed, yet the toil and those who pay for toil fiercer and more fatal 
MEME Ss ater, ent that if the Tuts onl “Ea 
rrors, and th: 1e Tories are| Saturday J ing. * os 
danmed in 1850-60, the turn of the Whigs may come | __ ied ar ——s nero 
itr 1860-70, 9 
Mr. Bowyer did not get up the debate he expected ' il 
onCrim, cons.: he is so foolish a gentleman that he is Open Caunti ad 
generally laughed down; and it appeared, in this —————! so 
Gum, tat’ lis bill was preternaturally silly—as | (*'7™!S OBPANTEENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER BXTREME, ARB 
might beexpected from so learned a member. ‘Thus, SELF RESPONSE FORZOME) 
for a. little while longer, the Turks, in or about | 














whose territory we are defending civilisation, will There tay no a a but will confess he hath 
have to their astonishment at findi : much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
endur tonishment at finding it the) awakened and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 


jtable for Him to read should it not 
niary value; while for so long, doubtless, the back-| least, Satelenaliie dr tinarking O othe: eae. 
parlour and tea-taking morality of Great Britain er a gees 
will continue to be shocked at our maintaining the | WHAT WE WANT. 
integrity of a people whose Mahommedan religion | (To the Editor of the Leader.) 
sanctions what Mr. Bright calls “barbarous cus-| Sim,—We have two things to reform, it is evident, 
toms”—which, of course, is a good deal worse than | ere the business of this country in its present crisis 
soy vices which are not sanctioned| can be done. Neither Parliament nor the army do 
ur religion. | their duty; and, to my mind, the one body is just as 
en it has not been a conventicle of gentlemen! much to blame for nt present nullity onthe diem 
- eonnected with ‘The Gospel,” the House of Commons,| We want active, and able, and fearless administra- 
this week, has been a debating club. Take Locke tors, agd Parliament does not furnish them. The 
King’s anti- rimogeniture notion protruded on’ constituencies think they have done enough if they 
Thursday. ere was a perversion of Radical power | furnish a good kind ofa well-to-do gentleman, repre- 
: tly impracticable object. After the expe-| senting wealth and respectability, but a man wlio 
nience of the last three months, it would be insanity | probably never thought of politics till late in life, 
to doubt that the country is essentially and intensely | and who then looked at them from over his ledger in 
aristocratic in its partialities. An army annihilated | his study, or through the spectacles of his connexion, 
—an empire endangered— government at home ren- Continental empires have a horrid, slavish, intole- 
dered ail but impossible—by the imbecilities of our rable and unpopular institution, called the bureau- 
ruling nobles, and of their class entrusted with all cracy. Men attain to authority by rising through 
pov Nora yet, already, the cry that was raised, the gradations of an administrative career. I agree 
regi prevailed so fiercely, against the oligarchical with all that can be said against the bureaucratie of 
me, is a8 purely a matter of history as the| France, of Prussia, and: of Russia. It is a huge 
‘in ne an affair of “vulgar declama- | mushroom bed of insolence, tyranny, and servility. 
the I es the aristocratic régime rests upon | But it produces capable administrators. Any chefde 
lately national, ‘that the commercial lasses do| Drouyn de Lhuys, or Manteuffe.. All ‘our free- 
pat iarepwranr ~~ the pe porpsiotose . dew. mage go inn oe Lane 9 — _ 
7 \ 1e supremacy of the land in the | freedom and its “electors will not take the uble, 
ote it not singularly unwise in a philosophical | or practise the discernment; and because it is: not 
penetechereae a of political sus-| worth clever men’s while to come forward into 
volutoasry? Mr. Locke King was put down be. | politician ax fe may enter the Guards, for hile con 
cum; said Sir R Beton ee pu down—be- | politician as ve may enter the Guards, for his con- 
bills 2 R. 1ell, who brings in three new | nexion enables him to turn what is on the face of it 
y oepaneagy nolumus leges Angliw mutari!” The! a bad speculation into a good one, But no able man 
fishion of a debate of first principles, and after the | of the middle class can ever enter politics till he is 
that it of the “ Union” society ; every one knowing! enriched and old, his life half done, his ideas fixed, 
remuldl = fon for chatter’s sake, objectless and | his opinions for acquiring and originating knowledge 
be had again “ventilaisl a great question” Pera: | notion, that the. dues of politien, at least all the 
: — : a gred stion. ecu- | notion, tha > > > 
macnn hich thinks it is free because it has a| ce omg ey inferior ones, a z be one for 
' ntilation. nothing. ‘The consequence is, that what is done is 
Mr. — — on - Probate Duty hobby, | worth Sting; and that the profession of politics is 
’ practicable—after many years| merely an amateur callin 
sinagg iam —_ his points, —but was ante] Hence the incapacities we obtain, or are put off 
dliciting + aneaend ot -y apne He did some goodin| with in the way of ministers; hence the insolence 
tin Sen ren. Rel nme and clumsy mind with which the public are treated. Nothing can be 
wall Lewis is a aalionee - xe bequer. Sir Corne- | plainer then that the Duke of Newcastle his 
whose j of great gravity of mind,| friends are to blame for the inefficiencies of re- 
intellect has been almost entirely washed y | cent zement of th Parli t holds 
& prodigious stre st entirely washed away | cent management of the war. Parliamen 
am of learning turned on from | back for months, threatens to inquire, and 


custom of England to assess chastity after a peeu- | be prot 
| 


he | of. them 
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that it has merely obtained one old official lord - 
instead of another to manage the war-department, 

it insists on inquiry—when lo! up get the whole 
coterie of the Peelites, express the extreme of * 
indignation against that most: patient: Mr. Bull, and’ 
declare they will not’ serve him. Whatowould have 
been the fate of the Duke of Newcastle in England 
been impeached, and run some risk of his. heads 
What would. be his reward in Russia at the 


system at present is that: of the. most.complete:ime~ 
punity for error and and the. mest utter. 
absence of encouragement or reward fer administra- 
tive merit. If this systenr continue, Idare to pro- 
phesy that England and her constitution wilt 

where they deserve—to the depths of Venetian: 


annihilation. 

What is wanting in legislation and politics? Fair 
play, opportunity, and employ for middle-class’ 
3 middle-class talent is above all a talent for: 
business; What is wanting in the army? Fair. 
play, opportunities, and employ for middle-class. 
energies. The army is an amalgam of superfine 
gentry and working-class endurance. There’ is 
courage in both, but from neither, nor from beth 
conjoined, has been developed that spirit of 

military self-management and self-subsistence which 
enables an army not to fight; but to hold'to: 
gether and The army at the present 
time is composed precisely in. the same way, and of 
the same classes, as the armies which the unfortunate. 
Charles I. led into the field. The middle class, the 


cluded.from the British army of the present day as 
tng were in the year 1625. 

wme here to narrate # true anecdote; illas- 
trative of things current.. Ai-rare occurrenec: 
pened within my. knowledge. A» respectable. 
son declared (it was before the war) that he would 
enter the army. ‘The farmer was 8 ised at the 
folly of the speeulation. He was to stock a 
farm for lis son, on which he might. live and 
money; but to buy a commission for him, and then 
allow him a smart annuity in order to enable him to 
live with the regiment, passed the farmer’s idea of 
economy and right. The son; impatient, 
The good farmer, greatly affected, soon wrote to. the 
Horse Guards to be allowed to purchase a company, 
for his son, which, as the authorities 
backed, the Horse Guards graciously allowed. And 
lo! young Gaffer was an ensign when. the war broke 


regiment, the young ensign looked naturally for pro- 
motion. Oh, no; the Horse Guards wrote to. say, 
they would promote him only on the condition 
father paying another 3001. / 

Do the Horse Guards or the State profit by this 
money? No; it is deposited. merely for the sake of 
ensuring that ne — be the sons owe and 
prosperous people. ey were poor, 
be democratic, discontented, and, in days of ee 
and disaffection, might not be to. be depended. on. 
Such is the calculation, when absurd Admi 
and War Offices exclude thie sons of the m 
classes from the army and navy. They are excluded 
by asimilar system fromthe church, which requires an 
expensive education, and bishops, we kiow, require 
some fortune in those they ordain. The Bar, we 
know, erects the same obstacles and conditions for 
itself. So that professions in England, instead) of 

ing the natural duty of. professions, that. is, 
acting as channels for the talent of the under classes 
to rise toeminence, have become simply modes of pro- 


y 
for it. All this system of doing cveryshing. © 
money, and nothing without it, is not |" ears 
In the late war, men got ensigncies and ving and 


cadetships, without ; reporters 
rose to be judges and Now all is 
closed. And pray, survey the consequences, 


at the Bar, compare it with what it was. Look at 
the Church, the Army, the Navy. Thereis aoa 
and no success to be had in any-career but by 
shillings, and pence. The talent and the supremacy 
of England have been bartered inte that. 

The whole system of England—its administration, 
its professions, its legisalture—is Mammon; ite whole 
science is what M. Muntz calls money-grubbing. We 
see the results. 

It is not, therefore, a crusade 
tocracy of birth that reformers of 
are ¢ to make, but a crusade against the more 
powerful, more universal, and more stupid 
cracy, the aristocracy of wealth. Why is Louis 
Napoleon possible in France? Simply because he has 
put down that aristocracy. To dothe same here, 
though not by the same means, is the first 
want, altlfough it will be, I fear, the last thing 
shall attempt. 

T am, &c., 


A Pressman. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


We have received an anonymous pamphlet against “ Anonymous Journalism” 
(Ridgway). The writer of the pamphlet has a singular way of practising 
‘what he preaches, but let that pass. We will for the moment “ willingly give 
credit to an instructor who, we do not know, is qualified to teach.” We 
will waive his own objection that “no man whose opinion was worth having 
would shrink from giving to his suggestions the authority of his name.” We 
will not stop to inquire whether this writer is ‘‘ a man whose name or posi- 
tion gives authority to his opinion,” or whether he “‘ has any personal grudge 
for a real or imaginary affront” (such as the rejection of an article) “ which 
may be supposed to animate his pen.” We will treat him as he does no¢ 
treat our brethren of the press, as “the avowed, the erect, the manly foe,” 
although we find his only excuse for writing with his vizor down, is that 
he wishes to establish ‘a practical proof of the evil of the system ;” in other 
words to serve as a silly example of the iniquity he stigmatises and con- 
demns. 

There is in some quarters, we regret to say, an unhappy and ignoble dis- 
position to extol that régime of silence and suppression which overshadows 
France just now, a weak admiration of despotic unity and force, a servile 
impatience of our own more difficult and noble freedom. It is not only 
Lord Dersy who pays fulsome compliments to “that great man,” who 
rivals Domir1an in dissimulation, and CaracatLa in public works—it is a 
whole sect of political heathens who fall down to worship—an Eclipse ! 

We do not say the outcry against anonymous journalism is to be chiefly at- 
tributed to the contagion of the Napoleonicrégime—there are many excellent 
reasons against the anonymous, and many decidedly liberal advocates of the 
other system—but it is not too much to say, that of all the arguments ad- 
vanced by the present anonymous assailant of an ‘anonymous press, not one 
will bear examination, and most of them have been refuted over and over 
again. The writer leaves us in no doubt of the source from which his sug- 
gestion proceeds. In the first page he describes the passing of M. 
pe Tinavy’s signing clause by the French Legislative Assembly in July, 
1850 ; and he very disingenuously asserts that “it was under a Republican 


form of Government that the change took place in France,” and that | 


‘“* France at the time was essentially democratic.” 

Is it possible that the writer should not know that in July, 1850, France 
was a Republic only in name, and that so far from being “ essentially demo- 
cratic,” the Assembly that passed the press law was completely dominated 
by the reactionary and royalist factions? This incognito pamphleteer 


abounds in compliments to the existing English journals, and in panegyrics | 
on the liberty of the press; he enters upon the discussion ‘in no spirit of | 
hostility,” but ‘* with a sincere desire to accord to it all the privilege, and to | 


see it invested with all the power which it can fairly and legitimately 


claim.” We have no desire to cast any doubt upon the sincerity of this | 


avowal; we regret that it should be appended to so inauspicious a text. 
Nevertheless, our incognito friend complains with some acerbity of the 
functions, the influence, and the universality of the press, as a critic, a 


censor, an instructor, and he insists that those who thus form opinion and | 


criticise public men should be known. He indulges in the old trite nonsense 
about the editorial we “carrying with it a prestige to which it is not en- 
titled,” and assures us that an article written by “any one of a large 
number of able men is commonly supposed to be written by them all,” and 
hence derives an unnatural importance. Is this serious? ‘ Besides, it must 
not be forgotten,” he adds, “that the writer of each anonymous article 
assumes to speak as ‘ We the people of England,’ and so completely merges 
his own individuality that it is very difficult to realise the fact that the true 
meaning of that sounding style and title is, ‘I, John Stubbs, think and say 
so and so.’ ” 

Now, at the bottom of all this oft-repeated trash, there is not only a 
complete ignorance of the real nature, character, and functions of the press, 
but also’a secret spirit of flunkeyism which judges everything by a personal 
standard, and accepts no name “without a handle to it.” It is sheer 
absurdity to say that a public writer assumes to speak as the people of 
England; he does nothing of the kind: he simply exercises the right of 
free discussion, throws his thought into the balance of the public sense, and 
leaves it to be sifted and weighed by those candid and unservile minds 
that are ready to take it fur what it is worth, without caring to know 
whether the writer’s name is Rosrnson or Fitz Snooxs. 

“The same argument,” we are told, “which is used in defence of 
anonymous writing might be employed to vindicate anonymous speaking.” 
There is but one objection to this argument, and that is its utter absurdity. 
“Anonymous speaking,” if it means anything at all, which we doubt, is 
simply impossible ; and what analogy is there between representatives of 
constituencies and members of a senate on the one hand, and public writers 
without any mandate but that of their own free right of addressing the 
public on the other? It is a fallacy to say that journajism “ professes and 
claims to represent the public.” It professes and claims nothing of the 
sort ; it professes to represent a certain section of the public, and if it be the 


AD 

organ of a party, it seeks by force of persuasion to extend that Party and ty 
develop its influence. In the case of a journal like the 7imes, professing 
doubt to represent a very large and influential section of the publi in 
other words, the fluctuating prejudices and the enlightened selfishness of 
the recognised ;commmunity, its power is derived confessedly from the 
fact that it is the journal of the four winds and of the twenty-four ho’ 
that, in effect, it represents most dexterously and faithfully the wind tha 
blows, and the interest that rules the day. The Times is a daily 

No doubt, this writer imagines, a journal like the Times would be com 
siderably affected by the abolition of the anonymous. The Times wp. 
questionably supplies opinion to the vast majority of the moneyed and 
classes. ‘The political talk of society is nothing but a réchauflé of “ thy 
splendid article in the Zimes this morning.” It would, perhaps, diminish 
the awe in which Printing House-square is held, if the men who g 
behind those tremendous inkstands and wield those colossal pens could 
be revealed to public gaze, and if the mystery of those Delphian ig, 
were to be reduced to the dimensions of an imposing “dodge.” But yg 
repeat, at the bottom of this hostile curiosity there is an iny 
though unconfessed, flunkeyism—a flunkeyism only surpassed by the bling 
worship of the oracle. It would be inconvenient for Samira or Srowns, o 
Brown or Jones to sign his name to articles on all sides of the sam 
question in turn; but until the world is more honest and more sincere, thy 
journal that best represents the prejudices and servilities of the majorj 
will command the largest circulation. Besides, it is not to be denied that 
the leading journal continually exercises a very powerful influence for 
good. Witness the exposure of our military system. And let us observe, 
that the public writers who have exerted this admirable influence and 
wielded the power of the Times so well, are men whose names are known 
all the world, and justly held in universal honour and respect, The 
meaning of the editorial “we,” to which this writer so formally objects,is 
not at all what he seems to suppose. The ‘we’ may, in the case of 
journals representing a definite and consistent political section, represent 
that section; but. generally speaking, it is nothing more than a formof 
expression employed to distinguish public from private writing, and which 
writers who sign their articles often employ. In France the nous is sill 





habitual, and only the other day we remarked in the Oxford Essays, signed 
| by their authors, this dignified and serious plural. 

The writer of this pamphlet is gravely in error when he states thatm 
difficulty whatever has actually occurred “ in the operation of the signature 


'law in France,” and that “it has been found to work admirably in practice)’. 


|The exact contrary is nearer to the truth. To nine-tenths of the articles 
'in the French papers vicarious signatures are affixed. We have no hesite 
tion in saying that there are not four journalists of note or name in Frame 
| who have written only what they have signed, or signed all they har 
written since the passing of M. pz Tinevuy’s law. A man of straw, entitled 
Secrétaire de la Rédaction, acts as a signing-machine, and it is under this 
comprehensive title that fallen statesmen have defended royalty against the 
‘Republic, and parliamentary institutions against Naprotronic despotism 
The law is, to a great extent, absolutely inoperative. The writer makes 
an exception in favour of literary reviews; but, according to his arge 
ment, we do not see why political criticism should be signed and lite 
rary criticism be anonymous. The reputation of an author is as precious 
jas that of a politician, and far more susceptible, and this writer, who pro- 
| bably forgets Dr. Jolnson’s reply, would insist on knowing that the review 
| of a bad novel had written a better one. 

| To conclude: the pith of the question lies in a very narrow compas, 
The abler journalists, of various opinions, who opposed the law of signature 
|in France, opposed it upon the most disinterested and unselfish grounds. 
| They opposed it because it was injurious to the press as a collective organ of 
public opinion. Personally they were interested in abolishing the impersonalily 
of journalism, since their own reputation could only gain by being knows 
As a matter of feeling, we believe that many of our comrades in the pret 
militant would be glad to emerge from the obscurity of the unknowsi—they 
could only gain by the publicity; but as a matter of principle, in which the 
power and the authority of the press as an institution are concerned, we be 
lieve they would rather work obscurely and unknown than sacrifice to pe& 
sonal vanity the collective force of the “ estate.” 





The annual meeting of the Literary Fund this week was signalised by the 
publicity of its proceedings, as well as by a decided move against the ex 
traneous patronage and the administrative laxity of the Institution. In the 
first place, there was an attempt made to bring about a serious reduction @ 
the establishment, by cutting down rent, salaries of officers, and so forth. There 
is much to be said in favour of this economical reform : it is too mach 
habit of all our charities to sink into close boroughs for comfo 
placemen ; on the other hand, there are some who fear that too marked § 
tendency in the Society to stint itself in its own lodging and servicemi 
affect its liberality towards its clients, and its social prestige. If chant 
does not begin at home, it is said, it is a pitiful charity that starves its ows 
porters. . 

The other movement was indirectly more successful ; it was to diminish the 
share which “ Lords” have in the management of the Society, and to 





it to literary men. This movement was headed with admirable force 
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pumour by Mr. Cuances Dickens, whose genuine and noble respect for his 
om calling is only one of his many titles to the esteem and affection of the 
literary craft. His description of the “ Council,” which “never could meet, 
never did meet, had no place of meeting, and nothing to do,” was in his 

‘est manner; and when he asked the public what they would say “ of a 
poard of directors that did not direct, of a bench of judges who did not 
judge, of a jury that did not deliberate or find a verdict, of a physician 

snted never to prescribe, of a surgeon directed never to set a bone, of a 
fireman enjoined never to go within fifty miles of a fire, or of picked officers 
of the Humane Society being tied up not to approach the water ”"—it was 
difficult to imagine a satisfactory reply. Lut as to limiting the new Com- 
mittee to literary men exclusively we have heard objections, which, with all 
respect, We take the liberty to state, without adopting them. Since literary 
men, it is alleged, are, upon the whole, the recipients, and moneyed men the 

ns, it is not unnatural that the latter should expect some share in the 
management. It is apprehended, too, that the funds would fall off consider- 
ably. Another and perhaps more serious objection we will preface by the 
remark that it does not apply to the men on the present Committee, but to 
the principle upon which the Committee is composed. When literary men fall 
into difficulties, they would, it is said, in a great proportion of instances, 
prefer to have their cases judged by men of rank and standing, rather than 
by their moresuccessful fellow-labourers. There are particular cases of men 
who might, in the turn of fortune, become applicants to the Society, whose 
enemies are almost certain to reside amongst their own class, whose friend- 
ships do not lie within their own class, and whose expectations of aid would 
be poor indeed if they depended upon the sympathy of their literary brethren. 
The proceedings of the present annual meeting are subject to the publicity 
which gives some guarantee that any erroneous measures will be corrected ; 
and these are points, we think, which may well be taken into consideration 
during the present year. 

There is one case which appears to be an illustration against the ob- 
section we have heard expressed—the case of Anaus Reacu. Mr. Reacu 
is known tothe public for some very lively sketches of society ; he is known 
to his own profession for an extraordinary degree of versatility and activity ; 
he is known to his friends for possessing one of the kindest and most faithful 
hearts that have ever beat. He is a man who would have been the darling 
of the clan, in those Highlands from which he drew his birth; but in the 
fever of London life, under the severe pressure of newspaper work, with 
great temptation to spur his own facility for executing it, his brain has been 
overtaxed. His means of earning bread for himself and his family have 
broken down; his intellectual life is snapped short while he survives with 
his affections and his responsibilities. Recovery can be hoped from no 
thing except repose. We are proud to notice that literary men are amongst 
the first to co-operate with men of leisure in procuring assistance for Mr. 
Reacu, of a sufficient amount to be lasting in its utility. Amongst other 
means, a benefit performance is to take place at the Otympic Theatre, on 
Saturday, the 3lst instant, the performances (including, we believe, a 
pantomime) being sustained by amateurs well known in literature and in 
connexion with charitable efforts of this kind. Here, then, is a case where 
Mr. Reacn’s own profession steps forward to assist him; but it isa pe- 
culiar case in the severity of the affliction, and in the fact that wherever 
he has gone Axaus Reacu has made many friends, and not a single 
enemy. 





Our readers probably know that the Art Journal commenced a new exist- 
ence with the new year; or, to speak more exactly—for there was no case 
of suspended circulation—that the existence of the journal entered an era, 
promising at the outset a general freshness sufficient to tempt 

Those to buy who never bought before, 
And those who always bought to buy the more. 


" 
Three numbers of this new series are before us, containing matter enough 


to show that a real plan of extension and improvement was involved in the | 


ange. Papers on “ Design as applied to Ladies’ Work,” with incidental 
remarks on dress, carry Art into regions where novelty will not be its least 
recommendation. It may seem cruel to enforce the severe canons of 
Marlborough House Tectonics against anything so ephemeral as embroidered 
thet the’ sere silks, muslin prints, or Le potichomanie 3” but when we find 
oda ome ate is a censor in petticoats, liable to Potichomanie 
the weak i ra ote of the gentler sex, our chivalrous impulse to defend 
pro wid a, negatived. We can but admire the eloquent earnest- 
anes = : ts. MERRIFIELD applies the decorative principles advo- 
diet tee ONES, Diasy W YATT, and other leading authorities, to 
If there be Berm. | = tambouring ; knitting, netting, and crochet. 
only hope that =. mipeioe bso - Me oe store sr us, = 
designs. NI pce a a 0 nature objects” will not enter into the 
edad never be able to reconcile our acceptance, and conse- 
owekened 3 of such art-manufactures with — the sentiments 
Fen inclode vn Merpirievp. Che pictorial attractions of the Art 
Siena — A some from the é- Royal Gallery,” a series published in 
afforded i. a a po Naomaaped for the employment of design are likewise 
dntlonasion oes es 0 om 2 British artists; by connected gatherings of 
" catalogue a ont 1e subject of ALBRECHT Durer and his times; and 
e differet Se ornd of the Marlborough House collection, as well as of 

i ” Rontiadiete eae they open to the public. Mr, Pyxe continues 
aticles on ture 0 ictorial Art,” and Professor Hunt begins a series of 
n ritish Industries”—a wide range of subject, but not too wide 


for his experience to illustrate. Of the papers, complete in themselves, which 
have appeared in the new series, the most important by far is 2 once 
of the trial of ‘Talbot versus Laroche,” involving the question of patent 
right in photography. The Art Journal is, with _ justice, of 
having its former arguments confirmed by the decision of Chief Justice 
Jervis. A verbatim report of the charge to the jury is given at length, and 
forms a complete exposition of the state in which this trial found and left 
the photographic world. That the public may be fairly ulated on 
the issue is, we think, sufficiently clear, from the grounds on which Mr. Fox 
Taxsor claimed entire monopoly of all inventions and improvements in one 
tography since his introduction of the paper process. 'To make this claim 
include the beautiful collodion process, it was contended that pyrogallic acid 
is gallic acid, and that the film spread over glass by means of collodion (gun 
cotton dissolved in ether) is practically nothing more or less than . 
The manifest absurdity of this plea was confutation enough without much 
need of scientific evidence. As to the plea that the pyrogallic acid, used as 
the developing agent in the collodion process, is the same as gallic acid, but 
more rapid in action, the public, including lay-photographers, might entertain 
some doubts, did not the evidence of Mr. Tarnot's principal witness decide 
the point against him. Dr. Horrman admitted, on cross-examination by 
Mr. Serjeant Byxes, that he had published an opinion to the effect that 
pyrogallic acid was a new acid. Other chemical netions, of scarcely less 
importance, were brought under discussion, but it would be out of our pro- 
vince to notice such questions in detail. All who are interested to any 
extent in the process of photography should read the comments on this 
action in the Art Journal. 





THE ART OF THE ANCIENTS. . 


Torso. Kunst, Kiinstler, und Kunstwerke der Alten. Von Adolf Stahr. In Zwei 
Theilen. Erster Theil. [Torso. The Art, Artists, and Art-Remains of the 
Ancients. In Two Parts. First Part. By Adolf Stahr.] 


Brunswick: Vieweg and Son. 

Tue books of which a reviewer can say that he has read every word, and 
has laid them down wishing for more, are far from being as tiful as 
blackberries, especially in German literature. Professor Stahr’s Torso, 
however, is re of these exceptional books: we have pridty from i 
to end with delight, and are eager for the second which is yet to appear. 
The name of ‘Adolf Stahr is wa known in wel ee and nek waksowh in 
England, as that of a writer who unites thorough scholarship with refined 
taste, and who has that rare mastery of the unwieldy German 
which makes his works charm by their form as well as their matter. 
is not a trace of pedantry in his books; you perceive his knowledge Pn 
perceive the daylight, by the clearness with which objects are presented to 
you. He has written a work on Aristotle, to which scholars give a high 
rank ; but his Weimar und Jena may be read with pleasure by the idlest 
young lady, and his Jahr in Italien is a favourite companion of artistic tra- 
vellers. itis pre-eminent talent lies in description both of natural scen 
and works of art; he has not only an intense susceptibility to the beautiful, 
but he is in possession of the magic word which w: convey Ne Se 
to the mind of the reader. These excellent qualities are ly exhi- 
bited in his latest and yet uncompleted work, the title of which we have 
given above. It is more historical and descriptive than disquisitional ; con- 
densed enough to serve as an introductory manual for those who have the 
opportunity of immediately studying ancient sculpture, and yet so full and 
vivid in its descriptions, and so philosophic in its mode of considering the 
development of art, that it may be read with lively interest in a country 
town, far away from all casts and museums. To any one who is not already 
very wise on Greek art, and who is so happy as to have time and opportu- 
nity to study its original remains, or, what is next best, to go to the Crystal 
Palace, we recommend Professor Stahr’s book. It will not tell him every- 
thing, but it will do him the greater service of creating a thirst for more 
knowledge than it conveys. M 

The early chapters are occupied with the consideration of the physical 
geography of Greece and the characteristics of the Greek races, their 
religion and political institutions, as bearing on the development of art. A 
chapter on lzdalus, the mythic father of Greek art, whom tradition connects 
with Egypt, leads us naturally to the question how far Hellenic art is to be 
regarded as a purely indigenous, independent produet of Greece, or simpl 
as a higher development of oriental art. It is well known that Winckel- 
mann espoused the former opinion, and his authority prevailed among 
German critics in maintaining a view which is opposed to all analogy and to 
the direct evidence furnished by oriental and Greek remains, long after it 
had been given up by English, French, and Italian investigators of the 
highest rank. It is a fact characteristic of our good friends the Germans 
(who, something like those Fakirs that seek for the divine light by Perpe; 
tually contemplating the end of their noses, generally termine w 
things must be in their studies, and think it an idle business to inquire what 
things are), that when Ludwig Ross, a distinguished traveller and critic, 
after diligently investigating the remains of art in the countries round the 





Levant, enunciated the opinion that the social, religious, and artistic culture 
‘of Greece could not be understood apart from the supposition that the 
| Greeks had been influenced by the culture of earlier peoples, he was con- 
temptuously decried as a “ Tourist.” Of course, a man who had looked at 

the fact must be incapacitated for forming the reine Idee. But a truer 
| spirit of investigation has arisen among the German critics of the last thirty 
years, and men such as Creuzer, Thiersch, Béckh, Schorn, and Anselm 

Feuerbach have recognised the influence of oriental, and especially of Egyp- 
‘tian, art on Greece. “The process of development in culture and art,” 
| says Professor Stahr, “is the same as that of natural products and their 
cultivation by man. Modern botanical research has proved that almost every- 
| thing which is necessary, useful, and agreeable to us in the vegetable 
| kingdom came in a posed procession from Asia, until it was arrested at 
‘the western coast of Europe. And now that after a short rest it has sprung 
‘across the Atlantic this propagation pursues its course through America 
| towards the West. But the West receives the gifts of the East only to refine 
‘the rude, to develop the imperfect, to ennoble the common.” 
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After general-considerations on the progress of Greek art from Deedalus 
to Phidias, and from Phidias to Hadrian, and on the criteria of relative an- 
tiquity, the auther comm: his descriptive survey of the principal remains 
Giiliccinculighne-vthesaauesins which best illustrate the ideale of the 
successive epodhs. The-Gate of Lions at Mycena, and the relicts at Sa- 
mothraee representing Agamemnon seated on a throne aceompanied by two 
heralds, bear strong traces of the abstract Egyptian manner; the one 
herald, :for example, ‘being the:xepetition of the other. So do the Lycian 
sculptures, consisting of from sixty to seventy statues in a siting posture, 
which formed the avenue to a temple; the ,perfeet parallelism of the feet, 
the stiff :posture of the arms, the-straight lines of the drapery, everything 
is Eg instyle. A yet more important specimen of Greek art, diseo- 

in Sicily about thirty years ago, are the remains of a temple on the 
citadel of Selinus, a city which was built by Dorian Greeks 608 n.c., and 
by the Carthaginians only 200 years later, so that the period of 
these seulptures iis absolutely determined. Here we have an ill-proportioned 
Hercules carrying:a couple of his tormentors slung on a pole over his shaul- 
der,and Perseus, : by Minerva, slaying Medusa. The upper part 
of all the figuresis de face, the legs de profi/—again an Egyptian fashion. 
The Medusa is:a hideous caricature ; how far from the terrible beauty of 
= ehapter en d thei i 1 d 
on. iments an ir-sculptural ornaments introduces 
the Gigi ers me Nae of whieh are at Munich, and a cast 
of which may be:seen at the Crystal Palace. They doubtless adorned the 
pany spe merge the wealthy Giginetans to Minerva—a temple belonging 
to the earliest works of Doric architecture, and probably built in)the time 
of Solon, for they were found in the accumulations of rubbish overgrown 
with brushwood which surrounded its ruins. The remarkable point in these 
sculptures is the high degree of truthfulness and beauty in the limbs, and 
the uniformity and utter unmeaningness of the faces. This inequality Stahr 
regards as the remains of the earlier hieratic influence, the tendency of 
whieh was to keep up traditional and conventional forms ; but perhaps he is | 
nearer the true reason when he says, that on comparing the (2ginetan sculp- 
tures with the works of the early Italian masters, Giotto and Pietro Perugino, 
we observe a striking difference between them in this respect: the early 
Italian masters were animated ‘by the spiritualistic idea that the body was 
but an unworthy dwelling for the immortal soul, and hence they threw all 
their -power into the face, where the soul might be said to leok out from its 
tabernacle ; whereas in the conception of the Greeks, a fine body was the 
primary condition.of a fine mind—/irst the body, and then the soul by and | 
through the body, was the order of their ideas. Hence, in Greek art, the ex- 
pression of the face would naturally be the last in the order of development. | 
‘The chapters on ‘Phidias and ‘his works, include a survey of the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon (by us modern barbarians called the Elgin marbles), | 
whieh, alas! .are the only works immediately and unquestionably his now | 
remaining ; a description of what the Parthenon was in its glory; and the his- 
tory of its sad fate. ‘It is.exasperating to think that after surviving the | 
bigotry of early Christianity, the inroads of northern barbarians, the cru- | 
ing adventurers of the middle ages, who as Dukes of Athens made 
the Acropolis their citadel, nay, the Turkish conquest under Omar, the | 
Parthenon was at last, nearly at the end of the seventeeth century, blown | 
into fragments in a siege conducted by Kénigsmark, the German general of 
the Venetian army. Turkish Pacha had deposited all his treasures and 
ammunition in the Parthenon, which had hitherto served him as a mosque; 
a bomb fell into the powder magazine, and the temple, which had stood in 
its beauty 2000 years, was.a heap of ruins! Besides the fragmentary relics 
of the Parthenon, wpe as we have said, nothing that can be regarded 
as the immediate work of Phidias; but we know that the glorious ideals of 
the Zeus and Athene were of his creation, and the descriptions of his works, 
which are ed to us, assure us that, on looking at the Jupiter Otricoli 
or'the P. Velletri, we are really looking at a product of the mind of 
Phidias, even though these may not be direct copies from his works. With 
Phidias are connected the Colossi on the Monte Cavallo—two groups re- 
resenting Castor and Pollux, each controlling a restive horse—from the 
act that one of them is inscribed with his name, and that Pliny speaks of'| 
one of the two naked Colossi ‘as having been the work of Phidias.” ‘The 
result.of the seanty evidence on the subject seems to be, that one of the | 
oups is a copy of an original work of Phidias in bronze. The 
other is inscribed with the name of Praxiteles. 

Next in interest to the remains of the Parthenon are those of the temple | 
or Apollo, in the-city of Phigalia,in Arcadia (the Phigalian marbles in the 
British Museum), the work .of Alkamenes, the pupil of Phidias, and dis- 
covered in 1811. ‘The temple itself, with its six-and-thirty marble pillars 
gleaming, through the dark green of the mountain forests, had been long 

own, but a startled fox first revealed to a company of English and Ger- 
man artists, and connoisseurs, the only aperture in the heap of ruins and ac- 
cumulated rubbish which filled the interior to the height of sixteen feet. 
On looking in, they found thatthe little animal had made its bed on a 

lendid relief, and after immense labour, twenty-three compartments of 

e frieze were brought forth to the light: an invaluable adilitien to the 
small amount of Greek sculpture, the locality, date, and originality of which 
are beyond all doubt. 

The two greatest contemporaries of Phidias were Polycletos and Myron. 
To the former we owe the Juno ideal, of which the Juno Ludovisi is the 
highest presentation, and the conception of Mercury as the Greek youth 
in the culmination of blended beauty and strength, the Hermes Enagonios, 
presiding over Palestra, Myron’s genius was more realistic, and was chiefly 
directed to the reproduction of athletic and gymnastic subjects, and of 
animal life. The well-known Discobolus is, in all probability, a copy from 
a bronze original by him. 

To thie great triad of sculptors who adorned the age of Pericles, succeeded 
in the fo wing age, the fourth century B.c., another triad, Scopas, Praxi- 








| 








teles, and Lysippus, whose style Winckelmann characterises as the beautiful 
in distinction 

period, the severe bronze which had hitherto been the favourite material, 
gave way to the more life-like marble. “To this fact, that the artists of the 


rom that of Phidias, which was the sudlime. In the second | e 
| London, on solitary Welsh mountains, now in one place, now mM ane ‘ 


Phidian age wrought prineipally in bronze, we must attribute.our 
total loss of their productions, metal in every form having been ap moat 
Barbarian greediness. Scopas was one of the most fertile of the anc; of 
masters ; he created whole species of ideal beings, as attendants on Bacchus 
Neptune, Apollo, and Venus ; yet not a single original work of hig " 
not even one of the seven which were dragged away to Rome in the 
Greek humiliation. The Mars Ludovisi is probably a eopy from an days of 
of his, and he transformed the ideal of the cancion the personified 

of conscience, from the hideousness assigned to it in the earlier poetry 
art, into an appalling beauty. Praxiteles, ‘‘ The Master of Beauty is 
one among all the artists of this age who has been brought nearest to us 
the remains of his creations. To him we owe the Venus-ideal yf which 
Aphrodite of Gnidos was the culmination, the conception of Eyos a8 the 
lovely youth, the voluptuous beauty of the Bacchus, the graceful strength 
and freedom of the Diana, the benignant repose of the Ceres, andthe 
Satyr which an ancient art legend describes him as valuing together wi 
his Eros, above all his other works. Even so early as the time of Pliny, it 
was doubted whether the great Niobe group, discovered at Rome in 1584, 
and now at Florence, were the work of Scopas or of Praxiteles. But weat 
least know that the statue of Niobe, was one of the finest works of Praxi. 
teles, for Greek poetry, which has proved less perishable than Greek 
ture, makes Niobe say: “ Me living the Gods turned to stone, but in stony 
Praxiteles has made me breathe again.” 

To the chapter on Praxiteles follows a long and valuable one on the Socig 
Position of the Artist in Greece, and another on the relation between Art 
and Freedom. ‘Then comes a highly interesting survey of ancient Portrait. 
sculpture ; and finally, this first part of the work closes with the consider. 
tion of the Colouring and Nudity of Greek statues. We are glad to fing 
Professor Stahr insisting, that in the highest period of Greek art the colour. 
ing of statues was not guided by the barbaric idea of producing illusion, but 
by a fine sense of relief in edlours, an opinion which we have aflvocated in 
these columns. 

Our space will not allow-us to dwell longer on the contents of this de. 
lightful work. Let the readers of German, and the lovers of art, prooune 


it for themselves. 





A STRONG-MINDED HEROINE. 
Grace Lee. A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. Smith, Elder, and (, 
Wuen will the literary ladies get tired of strong-minded heroines? Hep 
is Miss Kavanagh misapplying her powers of delicate observation, her m 
fined feeling, and her graceful style asa novelist, for the sake of creating one 
of those monster model-females who are downright libels on -womankind; 
who ean win no man’s admiration and excite no woman’s sympathy. What 
have the unfortunate lords of the creation done to give offence to the 


authoresses ?—offence, apparently of such a mortal kind, that it is ha 


possible to recal to mind a single lady’s novel, written of late years, in whi 
it is not, more or less, the perpetual mission of the heroine to “ put dow? 
the men—just as it used to be Sir Peter Laurie’s perpetual mission to “put 
down” suicide? The strong-minded heroine won't marry when she’ 
wanted to marry ; won't candidly Jet a man know that she hikes him; woul 
get the worst of it in argument with a man, on any pretence, at any tim 
whatever ; won’t shrink, blush, faint, kiss, sink on bosom, and grow hysterical, 
when all naturally-constituted women (and heroines) invariably perform one 
or other, or sometimes all together, of those interesting ceremonies. We 
have already protested, in this journal, against the new race of heroines—the 
blustering petticoat-bullies, who turn all the natural relations of the sexe 
topsy-turvy —and we now protest again—in a general way, against the whole 
race—in a particular way, against Miss Grace Lee. 

Let us cite, in defence of our indignation, a few characteristics of this vey 


intolerable woman. Grace Lee is, to begin with, Monte Christo in petticoats. 


She has boundless wealth, boundless power, boundless superiority overall 
influences which affect ordinary human beings. Of course slie is not pretty 
—prettiness is a soft, winning, feminine quality—but she is a grand creature 
—fine eyes, dark hair—bust, arms, and general development to corres 
She travels everywhere alone, being “twenty-three, wealthy, and fearless” 
She kneels at the Holy Sepulchre—she basks in the sun at Rome, with"s 
narrow-striped searf carelessly tied around her ebon bair.” The 
weak-minded in various ways—are also all in love with her. A Roman 
prince proposes—and is put down! A French dandy—put down! A Polish 
Count—put down! (with a thumping subscription, however, in this latter 
case, for the regeneration of Poland.) Having sufficiently overthrown 
men aud eclipsed the women at Rome, “Miss Monte-Christo” returns t0 
England. Slie goes to see an old friend in the country ; meets and captivate 
his nephew, who is too young, however, to venture beyond meek ‘flirtatio®, 
and so escapes being put down along with the foreigners, From ne 
she goes to London ; takes a superb house, splendidly furnished, in 
Jane ; becomes an “ eulightened patroness of the Fine Arts ;” gets imt 
books dedicated to her; engages a “ matchless codk ;” excites unl 
admiration by her “ middle-age costume” at a court ball; anonym 
makes the fortune of charitable institutions ; carries a “shaggy Newfou 
land” about with her in her carriage, to keep her company ; and rides “ 
most beautiful, the most perverse, the most dangerous of spirited Arabi 
who has “ upset the Premier,” but-cannot possibly wpset “ Grace Lee. & 
for the men she encounters, it is hardly necessary to say that she might 
marry any of them—but of course won't. : 
However, a time is near at jiand when the virgin energies of Miss Gerace 
Lee, hitherto directed to the occupation of putting down men in ge 
are to be all concentrated on the business of putting down one man 
particular. “Mr. John Owen” is a disappointed bertnter aie rp 
misanthropical, sufficiently near the old Corsair type, when in low spirits 
to fold his arms and fling himself supine in solitary places— erwise 
when in society, a merely disagreeable bore, sulky and silent, suspicions 
of men, and unapproachable by women. He and “ Miss Lee” met # 


He falls in love with her, of course; despising himself for ‘the 
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ut not being able ito get over it. She returns the compliment, 
put without an atom of amiable weakness; with every appearance, on the 
traty,.so far .as externals go, of disliking the man of her choice most 
i Various chances aud changes, fortunes and misfortunes, under- 
Fe and misunderstandings, affect the loves of both lady and gentle- 
standings through two whole volumes and a half of the book their relative 
pine ‘itions towards each other never change. Chapter follows chapter ; 
seth * Miss Grace Lee” is the impersonation of womanly strength, and 
@Mr. John Oweri” the impersonation of manly weakness. ‘Towards all the 
rest of ‘the world he is, in firmness and energy, a perfeet Napoleon of 
private life; towards “ Miss 'Lee” he — most a — and 
ully compliant of men. There is no species of small amorous 
son:to which he is not subjected. If he gets up in one seene, and 
kioksat his treatment like a hero, jie is sure to be down on his knees in the 
nest, begging pardon like a coward. He tries 20 forget this ferociously 
eoy, this grimly moral mistress of his, and to make himself happy— 
the r kieked, persecuted, limp, dangling wretch!—by offering marriage 
to a pretty widow, in the first place, and to a pretty school-girl, in the 
; but he is not man enough to carry matters to fair hymeneal 
extremities, even under wah ig a. He — yt new 
—wanders after “ Diana ‘Volumnia Amazonia ‘Monte-Christo 
Leé” (who “bas faitly run a from 8 = to have the plea- 
making him run after her and beg:pardon again for the hundred 
and fiftieth time)—finds D. V. A. M«C. L. in a welenting, compliant 
humour at dest, and (it being the end of Vol. LIL.) gets her to:marry him. 
yen ‘then, all the weakness is on his side, all the strength on hers. 
“« Miss Lee’s” feelings are affected ; her, “dark eyes fill with tears ;” but she 
isquite xigorous enough to give him a kiss on the forehead, nevertheless, 
in si that it is all made up, while he, limp to the last, has only heart 
enough to return the compliment by letting lis head sink on her shoulder. 
Miserable “ Mr. John Owen!” we know what a married life yours must 
have been,'in spite of all that the biographer of “* Miss Grace Lee” ean tell 
as tothe contrary. 

‘We -have = 4 merry—perliaps rather irreverently—with the absurdities 
of this'book. But although we believe, to speak now in.sober seriousness, 
that Miss ‘Kavanagh's two principal characters are -ridiculonsly false to 
netie, and «consequently total mistakes in art; and although we cannot 

te.her on the manner in which she has managed the construction 
of what little story there is in her novel, we are:cby no means blind to the 
fact that she has .a real “call” to her vocation, a genuine capacity for 
writing .2 good book, if she will only give herself fair play. In this very 
novel,gome.of the minor.charaeters—‘.the old priest,” and “the rich, eceen- 
tric ald gmail,” .especially—show true observation of natuce, and delicate 
dextetity in ‘turning that observation to good literary aeceunt. df Miss 
Kavanagh will:only clear her mind of ideal standards.of female:perfection 
and independence, and of absurd transcendental eonventionalities .on the 
stibject of love; if she will let her observation guide her imagination, go 
where'it may, ani-will test what she does boldly, while she is doing it, by 
its truth ‘to the honest realities of human life; finally, if she will devote 
a little more time than we suspect she has devoted thus far, to ‘the con- 
struction of the story before sitting down to write it, we believe she will be 
able to producea novel which will throw Grace Lee altogether into the 
shade, even.in: her own estimation—a novel which we shall be only too glad 
to welcome withthe warmest words of praise that can be critivally -hestowed 
uponit. 
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THE EXPOSITION OF THE FINE ARTS IN PARIS. 
Lezrrer IT. 





, Ow the outskirts of the Champs Elysées—not far from the:Orystal Palace of the 


French—a vast new building is rapidly assuming a ‘finished It is 
intended to contain the ixposition of the Fine Arts for’ 855, which will be in 
some sort a supplement to the Universal Exhibition. ‘Here foréign painters and 
‘sculptors are invited to measure themselves with the French .an their own 
ground. What is passing in other parts of the world J, know not, but in Paris 
ithe activity is great. The ateliers are closed ‘to all ‘but intimate «friends, and 
every one is resolved ‘to appear ‘in his best colours. At is determined to show 
that it has progressed as well as Industry. 

J might indulge in very serious speculations on the Conepupanses-sed.ot 
evil—which must necessarily flew from this marriage of two branehes of human 
labour so very distinct. For the present, however, Jet us not annoy the future 
overmuch with impertinent questioning. There are points of more immediate 
interest to talk of—faets to record which, even if they were less pregnant than 
they are, would be worthy of attention from us, because others have none to 
bestow. With the exeeption of a few gossiping paragraphs, in whieh s 
‘for the most part incorrect, on pictures and other works in progress by 
‘masters, and on the intentions of Government, are put ferward, one of the 
most si facts in the history of Art is allowed to -h_ in-gilence. 

The Fine Arts Exposition of 1855 has quite a novel » Which I shall 
endeavour to bring out. In the first place it must be observed:that, so far as 
Eranee is concerned, it has absorbed the ordinary annual Exposition—a fact of 
no little.significance, however natural it may appear at first sight. In t 
the solemn occurrence of the Universal Exposition has com j though 
most people, taken by surprise, have not become aware of circumstanee— 
the result, at present sanctioned by the experience .of a quarter of a centuny 
and by undoubted s , of the struggle carried on by all real independent 
artists, for along series of years, to obtain annual Exhibitions. It was in 1830, 
in one of those rare and fleeting moments when the voiee of the greater number 
is listened to, when disinterested and liberal motives, usually mot conversant 
with public affairs, have full.sway, that this boon was won. ‘The benefit 
‘thence arising to the corporation of artists, nee Se 
this stimulus supplied to progress was enormous. ya men who 
then looked .at fame from.a distance—just as.a hopéless adventurer may eye the 
charms of .a high-bern lady he can never even speak to—suddenly found their 
position totally changed. .Axt seemed at least to have seached its Plains of 
Promise. .At any.rate, im the annual Expositions, the young and independent 
school,.of which France now jegitimately boasts, had its origin, Without this 
assistance, whatever they may now think—I say this advisedly—the ¢lite .of 
French painters would never have reached their present glory; and, kept in the 
background :by a jealous .c ation, would not have met with the valuable 
encouragement furnished by the public anil by the Statethat enabled them to 
show the strength they possessed. The regular recurrence of these Expositions, 
exciting and enlightening public opinion, alone enabled rising genius to struggle 
against the authority of an .official school, the traditions of which it deserted 
and the discipline of which it contemned. It was at that time under 
previous circumstances they could scarcely have appeared—G ‘ Sigalon, 
Bonnington, Leopold Rebert—so prematurely lost by the new F. school— 
with Doss. Ingres, Scheffer, Horace Vernet, Delaroche, Delacroix, Decamps, 
Isabey, Roqueplan, Gudin, Meissonier, Corot, Jeanron, Rousseau, Dupré, Diaz, 
e. tutti , who now adorn the sadons and fill the shop-fronts.of picture-dealers 
with their works, which taste or fashion instantly bids for. 

It is probably well known that the annual Exposition was interrupted during 
the past year; but it may not have occurred to many that, after great ex- 
citement of the Universal Exposition, things will net fall back into the old 
channel. Genius was told to rest in '54; it will probably be told to rest in 
56. We may well say, then, that an institution, which all who have studied 
the history of art beyond the current years know to have been most laboriously 
struggled for and hardly attained, is greatly i A little acquain- 
tauce with the administrative spirit—-so. much deepened in intensity during this 
period of authority and non-discussion—so influential on the destiny of the most 
precious:things .in France—will increase the alarm of all who feel interested in 
such matters. There is every reason to believe that the itions will no 
longer be regular, but will depend entirely on ministerial caprice and con- 
venience. 

The.explanation is.simple enough. The annual Expositions have always been 
looked apr an evil eye by authority. Art in France is swbventionnéd 
ported by Government contributions, as are all theatres and all religious sects, 
not. to speak.of certain newspapers. Perhaps in ‘this case. i i 
The French people lay particular stress on their artistic , which 
flatters their vanity, and at the same time enables them to 60 much exten- 
sive value to their works oe eee the circle > potas. But their aristo- 
cracy is not rich, and their bourgeoisie is passably stingy. therefore, 
oan come from the State. That.is admitted on all. nahapplly, 
when we-speak of Government contributions—that is to say, of contribu 
coming from all—we speak at the same time of money passing through the 
hands of afew. We would not suggest the vulgar notion. of positive unfaithfil- 
ness—that isa weapon we leave at the disposal of reactionary parties fighting 
against demecracy; but the-spirit of justice and the intelligence of the distribu- 
tors of the public funds in this particular may well be called in 
like todo good to their friends, and are usually not very nice in their choice. 
He who flatters most is loved "best. Butwhatever authority may be wiélded by 
a.minister, hy the bureaux who advise him, by the corporations and coteries 
who besiege or. coax him, annual expositions irresistibly compel the allocation 
of at least some portion.of the money voted or taken for Art accord- 





ing to the expressed desire of public opinion, the approbation of the French 
school, and the judgment .of competent persons. This reeable — 
may now be escaped from; and this _— chief reason why it.seems probab 
that the old system will not be returned to. ; hs 
It will a long, however, before French artists, cured of the Uelight which 
the Universal Exposition has caused them, and, perhaps, somewhat disappointed 
in the material results thereof, begin to regret their conquests of 1830; and, in 
| so far.as they can venture, under present circumstances, to claim their restora- 
tion. J already hear the answer that will be made to them: it will be sug- 
gested by the Institute and by the greater number of the notabilities I have 
above enumerated. ‘These gentlemen who won celebrity in Expositions, and by 
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Expositions, have no longer any need of them. If they exhibit, it may be seen 
—I speak of some only—that their hand is failing. Others fear to meet dangerous 
competitors. It will be pretended that Art should not be vulgarised; that it is 
quel ts shut it up in sanctuaries, less frequently visited, and, consequently, 
more imposing for the people. Then we shall hear of the dangers of exaggerated, 
intemperate production, and how Art is thus degraded; with other common- 
— well known, but, unfortunately, always influential, though they have 

n always triumphantly refuted when a man of large and truly liberal ideas 
has undertaken to examine them. 

A propos of the annuality of Expositions, it is worth while saying why, under 
the Empire, it was not yet asked for, and why at that time young and ambitious 
artists did not feel its want. The reasoning we have alluded to was then also 
in vogue, and it was received for good. Every one was ready to accept, without 
= complaint and with complete reverence, the decisions of the jury that pre- 
sided over the admission of works presented when Expositions did take place. 
This jury was exclusively composed of members of the Institute. The exhi- 
bitors were all their disciples, their enthusiastic admirers, and it must be said, 
to the honour of that corporation at the epoch when it really flourished, when 
it recruited itself with the greatest intelligence in the most complete unity, that 
it was full of benevolence for the youth who studied under its direction, and in 
whose ranks each master pointed out with pride examples of the excellence of 
the principles he had instilled, and proofs that he would be worthily succeeded. 
At that time, in fact, there was only one idea of art in France, one school, one 
form, one taste, implying certainly some shades and some variations, but ex- 
cluding all real opposition and contrast. The crowded atelier of David and the 
solitary atelier of Prud’hon; the ateliers branching from that of David and 

resided over by Girodet, by Gros, by Guérin; the competing ateliers of 
thitre, of Vincent, of Regnault, were all of one and the same communion. 
But when that school, assuredly too much decried now-a-days, and treated with 
a disdain passably unintelligent, began to show signs of weakness, and when 
other tendencies in art made themselves manifest, towards the epoch of the 
Restoration, when so many things in France entered upon a new career, all 
young ambitions and convictions found themselves to be extravagantly checked 
and limited by the exclusive doctrines of the Institute. That corporation had 
fallen into the rut of routine. The influence of its founders began to make 
itself felt. It was filled with the last disciples of the Davidian family—always 
beneath the level of their master, and then fallen from their original excellence. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, considering the temper of those times, if 
more frequent Expositions were tumultuously called for. Young Art felt that if 
it could only appeal to the public it would soon escape from the Academic gripe. 
On all sides the systematic spirit of the commission of examination, that decided 
magisterially on works offered for exhibition, was attacked. 

The movement was so violent and vigorous that even before the Revolution of 
1830, the opposition had already gained some brilliant victories. Géricault had 
obtained a place for His “ Méduse,” which the Institute had received, however, 
only by the majority of a single voice, yet which will ever remain one of the 
finest productions of the French school. Sigalon had-exhibited his “ Locuste,” 
and thus led the van of the revolutionists, who left the atelier of Guérin and of 
Abel de Pujol,—the Scheffers, the Delacroix, and the Decamps. The Institute, 
however, had understood the danger, and in order to suppress these terrible 
competitors, had decided that no other Exposition should take place for an inde- 
finite time. But during the excitement of 1830, Young Art broke out into 
complete insurrection, and led by its natural chiefs, by men who had already, in 
some measure, been able to show their value, and win general sympathy, ob- 
tained partly by its own strength, partly by the liberal dispositions of Louis 
Philippe in the first days of his reign, an Exposition which may well be said to 
have sprung from the Barricades. It may be called the birthplace of the modern 
school. There were scen for the first time the remarkable and masterly works 
of the sculptor Barye, disciple of Bosio, of the Institute, whose works had 
been refused up to that period at all Expositions, and who had himself been 
practically expelled from the official school—because of the character of indi- 
viduality and novelty of his first essays—with the salve of the second great 
prize at all the concours ; for the second great prize, as every one knows, leads 
neither to Rome nor anywhere else. Barye had received many of these useless 
compliments in various branches of the arts of design; but though incontestably 
superior to all his competitors, was systematically kept out of sight of the 
public until the inauguration of the new era. 

It was at the Exposition of 1831 that first appeared the landscape painter, 
Rousseau, now counted as one of the masters of the young school, but who so 
scandalised academical taste, that, during nearly twenty years that followed, 
though he sent his paintings with imperturbable patience before the jury, he 
was never received again. It seemed, as it were, necessary that a new revolu- 
tion should take place to rescue this heretic from the despotism, so much 
attenuated, nevertheless, of the Academical Commission, and to give him the 
importance and the honours which the first had promised him. In 1848, in 
another Exposition born of the Barricades, and carried out in the midst of com- 
= liberty, Rousseau reappeared, and he is now member of the Legion of 

onour, for his talent,—has taken rank among the masters of the French school, 
and has ever since figured, and will always probably figure for the future, as a 
member of the Jury of Admission deciding on the claims of artists, perhaps of a 
still more revolutionary school. 

It was at the same Exposition that Corot was first enabled to come out of 
obscurity, and begin a career very similar to that of Rousseau, though less pain- 
fully marked, with Marilhat, his rival, whom France has recently lost; and 
Cabat, a landscape painter, also celebrated. ‘Then, or soon afterwards, appeared 
at last all the works which have given renown to the truly active and produc- 
tive generation of the French school:—“ The Liberty” of Delacroix, his “ Mas- 
sacre of Scio,” his “ Christ in thé Garden of Olives,” the most beautiful produc- 
tions of; his youth that promised so much; “ The Souliote Women,” the tender 
scenes taken from German poetry and the epic of Dante by Scheffer; 
“The Battle of the Cimbri,” the “Turkish Corps de Garde,” the “Turkish 
Patrol,” and all the Oriental reminiscences of Decamps; the “St. Sim- 
phorien” and the “(E&dipus” of M. Ingres; the ‘Birth of Henri IV.,” 
by Deveria; the “Mazeppa” of Boulanger; the scenes of military dis- 
aster and snow-effects in Russia, by Charlet; battles and triumphs, the 
“ Fontenoy,” the “ Harold,” of Horace Vernet; the scenes of the Inquisition, 
the Councils, all the legend of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, by 
Robert Fleury; the marine landscapes of Isabey and Gudin; the tableaux de 
genre of Roqueplan; the popular scenes, the shepherds and the peasants, of 
Jeanron. Such were some of the results—and no one can deny that they were 
brilliant—of the means suddenly afforded to young artists of becoming familiarly 
known to the public. As we have seen, however, the New System was presided 
over in an exclusive spirit. I shall say something further of its fortunes in a 
subs2quent letter. 
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ART GOSSIP AT BERLIN. 

(From an occasional Correspondent). 
Ir any proof were needed of the poverty of the German stage the success of 
Fechter von Ravenna would furnish it. That play has been quite an oven, the 
although it has been severely handled by some critics, it has been enthusia 4 
ally lauded by others, and has made a sensation every where. Something of 
may perhaps be due to the mystery which surrounds its authorship. It is attri, 
buted toa Prince of Saxony, to a nephew of Weber, and more 
Count Mixon Betitincuausen, whose Zngomar was drearily performed at 
Lane, under Mr. Anderson’s management. The subject of the piece is one Which 
a real dramatist would have made very striking. The son of Arminius, 
a captive child to Rome, is reared, in ignorance of his birth, a gladiator in the 
school of Ravenna. The rough young German has become an accom 
gladiator, proud of his profession and eager tu distinguish himself. His 
Thusnelda, comes to him, reveals to him his birth, and urges him to place hime 
at the head of the German army, and free his country from the Roman 
Thusnelda is an impersonation of Germany. She makes terribly long speech 
about Deutschland, which are meant to inflame the ardour of her son, and royg 
the pit to patriotic transports. But she talks a language which the gladiator 
does not understand, and which wearies the pit a little. The reader sees, hoy. 
ever, what a fine dramatic collision lies in this subject—the mother all enthy. 
siasm for Germany, the son indifferent to Germany, and anxious ouly “to make 
a Roman holiday.” Instead of dramatically presenting this collision, the authy 
contents himself with indicating it, and making five acts of rhetoric about, 
Thusnelda, maddened at the thought of Germany’s dishonour, should her sq 
appear in the gladiator’s arena, implores him not to persist in his purpose, He 
is inflexible, and she stabs him while he sleeps, preferring his death to his dig. 
honour. 

Weak as the play is, the performance here is even weaker. I except Her 
Dessorr's performance of Caligula, the only well-written character in the pies, 
and a really dramatic presentation of the effeminate and wasted tyrant. Up. 
happily this Caligula has but one scene; and one scene is not enough to enliven 
five acts. This same Herr Dessorr has been playing Richard III with immeny 
success, and I hope he will play it in London if ever the German troupe m 
appears at the Sr. James’s. It will give our Richards many a new idea, a 
the public will see something surpassing all they have seen since Krgy— 
the Kean—electrified them witht his lion-like power and demoniac grandeur, 
Not that Herr Dessorr is to be compared with Kean. He has not his qualities; 
but he has so fine and subtle an appreciation of the part, he represents thein. 
tellect, restlessness, and vigour of Richard with such intelligence, that he maky 
this wearisome play (and you may imagine how wearisome it is when I tell 
they perform the “text of SHaksPEARE” with conscientious fidelity) worth 
seeing twice, as I have seen it, merely to note his reading of the part. 

Vivier is here, giving concerts, and startling the Prussian mind with somed 
his colossal mystifications. He is certainly a genius of the highest rankis 
mystification. His horn-playing—matchless as it is—sinks into insignificance 
beside the inventive ingenuity of his practical jokes. In his concerts he ha 
Rocer and the WaGNEr to assist him. Rocer, the French tenor, is as greata 
favourite here as Marto is in London; and certainly to hear him sing Germanis 
a great treat, for not only does he sing so much better than the German tenon 
(a terrible race), he also pronounces German so much better than they do. Ge- 
mans confess this. <A slight foreign accent he has, but not enough to prevent it 
being agreeable, while his elimination of the guttural coarseness into whith 
German singers are betrayed, renders his pronunciation delightful. He is pe 
forming at the Opera here. The Wacner should never venture into a concett 
room. The stage is her throne. As a dramatic singer she can have few rivals; 
as a concert singer she is second-rate; and if she goes to America to singit 
concerts she will undoubtedly “ make a flask,” as the Italians say. 4 
of music, Liszr has completed a symphony in three parts on the subject d 
Faust. ‘The three parts severally express Faust, Gretchen, and Mephistopheles 
He has also in the press nine Poésies Musicales, which are to show the world the 
fruits of his Weimar seclusion. ; 

While gossiping thus, I must not omit to send you a bit of news whid 
makes the heart beat with expectation. Ravcn, the sculptor, has just show 
me a letter from Athens, in which it is stated that the temple of Juno has bea 
excavated at Argos, and as many as three hundred fragments of statues hat 
already been recovered. Remember that this temple was, in the life of Polyeletes 
what the Parthenon was in the life of Phidias—that it contained the mastet- 
pieces of his art, at a time when art was at its apex of glory—and you can form 
some idea of the thrill which this announcement will give every lover 
ture. The Greek government will not, it is supposed, sell the treasures, 
has no money to devote to their restoration. Casts are to be taken of thet} 
and ere long we may hope to feast our eyes on works worthy to be placed beside 
the Elgin marbles! V 





THEATRES. 

We have only space this week to record the success of Mr. STERLING Corse’ 
new play, The Secret Agent, at the Haymarket. The play is founded upon @ 
article published some four months since in Blackwood, and the article 
founded upon a German comedy, in five acts, which are here reduced to two. 

At the Aperpnt an “ original” adaptation (without acknowledgment) of Ms 
dame Emire pe Grrarpin’s Chapeau d’un Horloger has been produced. 
part of the servant, played by Lesueur at the Gymnase, has been transposed fi 
Mrs. Keeley, whois inimitable. As for the adaptation, we can only 


| that all the wit and all the finesse of the original have been dexterously & 





punged. We should be glad to see Mr. Buckstone in a better version 
piece. : 

At the Lyceum Mr. Charles Mathews has brought out two new translatio® 
from the French. ‘Their English names are Take that Girl away and Coq 
Couple. In both Mr. Charles Mathews is the life and soul of the scene, 
incessant vivacity is irresistible. 

At the MaryLesone The Winter’s Tule has been revived, and at Sapises 
We ts Mr. Phelps has had a splendid house to his benefit. He played Wolsey 
and Baillie Nicol Jarvie to admiration. with 

At the Sranparp, in Shoreditch, Miss Glyn is triumphant as Cleopatra, 

a rather overweighted Antony, in the shape of Mr. Henry Marston. 
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At THE 7 
urance Company, 
Passengers Assuring) 3s, Lid. had been paid’ by 
was as compensation to sufferers by accidents 
ne ys during the past year. In this are com- 
« two fatal cases—one of 5001. to the widow of a 
prised ; and another of 200/. to the child of a ¢o 
returning by railway from visiting her 
eee we with an oy here and she having paid 
merely = penny for an insurance ticket, thus Secured 
amount to her family. In the collision at = 
August, where three persons were killed, 
cage ve injured held insurance tickets, and the 
ae of 4211. was paid. On the 19th of September 
ry ns were injured by the 2 in of ° 
‘unnel, and were awarded the sum o 
gg a compensation paid, from the forma- 
tion of the company, amounts to 16,2217. 5s. It appears 
that although railway accidents have not diminished 
in number, only 321,000 persons—a mere fraction of 
the vast multitude who travelled by railways—insured 
during the last year. The state of the funds, however, 
enables the directors to declare a dividend of four per 
cent. free from — reserving a balance to meet 
charges and risks. 
a When I was at Venice,” Jerome tells 
us, * at the festival of the birth of the Virgin, I lost my 
money at cards, and on the next day what remained ; but 
I was in the house of the man with whom I played. 
When, therefore, I noticed that he used foul play, 1 
wounded him in the face = A ae ome ~ slightly. 
were present two youths of his household, and two 
po as leoging from the rafters, and the house-door 
was fastened with a key. But when I had taken from 
im all his money, both his own and mine, having won 
back early that wy eer sent — by my boy the 
dothes and rings that I had lost to him on the preceding 
day, I flang back to him of my own accord, some of the 
money, because I saw that he was wounded.” Having 
achieved so much, Cardan pointed his sword at the two 
servants, and threatened death to them if they did not 
unlock the door and let him out. Their master balancing 
the cost in his own mind, and finding, says Jerome, that 
what he had now lost was not more than he had previously 
taken, bade that his assailant should be suffered to go 
unmolested. The fierce passions awakened in the gambler 
made such scenes no doubt sufficiently familiar, and the 
Venetian either was conscious that he had provoked an 
attack, by being guilty of the charge upon which it was 
founded, or he was a hospitable, kindly man. He took 
the dagger-thrust in friendly part and bore no malice, 
for there is a sequel to the story. —Jerome Cardan. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
GERVIS.—March 9, at Hinton, Christchurch, the wife of Sir 
rge Gervis, Bart. : a son and heir. 
GOFF.—Mareh 9, in Dublin, the Lady Adela Goff: a son. 
HOLYOAKE.—March 11, at 1, Woburn-buildings, the wife 
of Mr. G. J. Holyoake : a son. 
LOPES.—Marcb 12, at Maristow, Devonshire, Lady Lopes: 
a daughter. 
r MARRIAGES. 
BARNET—SALOMONS.—March 13, George Barnet, Esq, 
of Shanghai, and of Leinster gardens, Hydc-park, to 
Frederica Sarah, second surviving daughter of M. . 
Salomons, T , of Westbourne-crescent, Hyde-park. 
TEISSIER—MILLER.—at St. Peter's Church, Port Wil- 
liam, Calcutta, Captain H. P. de Teissier, Bengal Artillery, 
thirdson of Baron de Teissier, to Mary Shirley, second 
daughter of the late H. Miller Esq., and grand-daughter 
of the late General Miller, of the Royal Marines. 4 
WARDEN—RIVETT. - March 7, at Milford, Hants, John 
Warden, Esq., member of the Government of Bombay, to 
Juliana, widow of Louis Charles Cullihg Rivett, Esq., of 
Everton, Hants, and youngest daughter of the late 
William Reynolds, Esq., of Milford, Hants. 


DEATHS. 
BROWNE.—March 13, in London, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Henry Browne, K.C.H., Colouel of the Eightieth 


nt. 
CARNEGIE.— March 9, at 9, Cavendish-square, the Lady 
ria herine Carnegie, aged twenty-five. : 
SLDING.—March 3, at Park-crescent, Worthing, Copley 
ing, Esq., aged sixty-eight. writs 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 138. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED— D. L. 


Lewis, Salters’- 
hall-court, Cannon-street, 


and elsewhere, merchant—J. 
mar ot, & Cox, Day’s court, Gutter-lane, warehouse- 

BANKRU ILL8, Ryde, Isle of Wight, tailor. 
mandhane FIS.— CORNELIUS AUBREY MARKHAM, God- 
Leamingtay pn insdonshire, currier—RicHARD RUSSELL, 
ngton Priors, printer—RoBERT RIMMER, Tenbury, 


fordshne aire, Publiean—Joseru KELL, Brierly-hill, Staf: | 


re, grocer—EpwarpD DAweEs, Wolverhampton, li- 
emptor ualler—THom AS FippEs Meyrick, Wolver- 
Cornwall’ wee agent—Jositan Harris, Quethiock, 
Devonshire t er—JOonn NorRRISH GREENSLADE, Oakford, 
STEPHEN Comet —Joun Situ, Bradford, innkeeper— 
Witty tf taney AITE, Bradford, bobbin-turner— 
Birks, Shei a — GH, Sheffield, mason — WILLIAM 
chester j he » brush manufacturer—Joun JONES, Man- 

cH Shounen Lows, Salford, slate merchant. 

it To ESTRATIONS. J. Miirar, Dundee, 

and PRITCHARD Oreo: wine merchant—FLEMING 

. Macp » Wlasgow, sewed-muslin manufacturers— 
ONALD, Glasgow, commission agent. 


Friday, March 16. 
BANKRUPTS.—Jawrs 4 r teaty 
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| Danish 5 per Cents....... 


water, plumber and glazier—Jonn BURREL MorGAN and 
Joun Lrwis, Ystalyfera Graig, Glamorgan, drapers—Ro- 
BERT Nicno.son, Ki m-upon-Hull, sail maker— W11- 
LIAM JENNINGS, Bradford, linen draper — JoHN PRICE 
SaMvEL, Blackburn, shuttle manufacturer — WILLIAM 
FRENCH, Bedlington, Durham, brewer—HENRY HOLLAND, 
Liverpool, merchant—Mary Jackson and THomas Hey- 
woop, otherwise Tomas Jackson, Droylsden, Lancashire, 
skein printers — CHaRLEs PENNINGTON, Manchester, 
builder— WILLIAM GRENWELL, South Shields, shoemaker 
—Dvuncan Mc’GrecGor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, paper ma- 
nufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. -— Peter M‘LELLAN, 
Gorbals, Glasgow, grocer— JOHN MARTIN, Miller-street, 
Glasgow, clothier—Hrnry Gatsrairu, Haddington, iron- 
monger, &c.— ALEXANDER WADDELL SHanks, Glasgow, 
late manufacturer and commission agent. 


Commercial Wtnirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, March 16, 1855. 
A MARKED improvement has taken place all through the 
week in Consols and Shares. The belief in immediate peace 
has been universal in the moneyed world, and the tele- 
graphs from Vienna give a colouring to this, as they inform 
us that Russia accepts the Four Points as a basis for negotia- 
tions. There has been, therefore, besides large purchases 
in Cousols, a brisk *trade in Railway Shares, &c. Turkish 
have fluctuated considerably, but seem now inclined to 
stand higher than 80. In Russian Securities there has been 
but little doing. Should the accounts from Vienna become 
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cETING of the Railway | Coventry, printer—Witt1am RumszEy, Coventry, tailor— OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE 

iast HALF-YEARLY Sinerim pet Janse Hokuze. Peckham, late of Upper Thames-street P 
held last Thursday, it} Wholesale stationer—Witiiam Dorrmre Prancis, Bridg. R Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 


Monday, and during the week (Wednesday ex , 
when there will be no performance), will be perf the 
New Comedietta, called. ; 

TIT FOR TAT. 
In which Messrs. A. Wigan, F. Robson, and Miss Maskell 
wil] perform. 
er which (first time at this Theatre) the Comic Drama 
A LUCKY FRIDAY. 
In which Mr, Alfred Wigan will appear. 
To conclude with 


THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING OF THE 
GOLD MINES. 


Characters by Mr. F. Robson, Miss Julia St. George, Miss 
a Ormonde, Miss E, Turner, Miss Bromley, and Mrs. Fitz- 
allan. 


AN LERIUS’S GREAT ORIGINAL 
WORK.—ADAM and EVE. At 57, Pali Mall. Daily. 
Ten till Six. One Shilling. Will be on view from Monday 
next, 19th March, 1855. 


OHN B. GOUGH will deliver an ORATION 
y in DRURY LANE THEATRE on the Even’ of 
Wednesday next (the Fast Day). Doors open at 7. 
taken at8 o'clock. Tickets of admission, 6d.,1s., and 1s. 6d, 
each, may be had at 337, Strand. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical 





more and more couleur de rose, we shall see a continued 
rise, to be dashed down at last, perhaps, by the intelligence 
that - the most important part Russia flatly refuses to 
accede, 

Railways have been very firm. Banks, ditto. Mines 
much neglected, United Mexican excepted, shares of which 
have risen from 2} to 44. Crystal Palaces are considerably 
higher. Consols closed at four o'clock at 93%, 93}. 


Caledonians, 644, 643; Eastern Counties, 114, 114; Great 
Northern, 88, 89; ditto, A stock,70, 72; ditto, B stock, 123, 
125; Great Western, 65}, 65} x. n.; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 76, 764; London and Brighton, 97,99; North Western, 
100, 1004 ; South-Western, 844,85}; Midlands, 70,703; Ber- 
wicks, 723, 734; Yorks, 49}, 50); Oxfords, 29,31; Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, 8}, 8}; Eastern‘of France, 33, 334; East 
Indian, 2}, 2{ pm; ditto Extension, 1}, 14; Centrals, 2,2} 
pm.; Great Luxembourg, 23, 34; Northern of France, 344, 
344; Paris and Lyous, 21), 224 pm.; Paris and Orleans, 47, 
49; Paris and Rouen, 39, 41; Western of France, 5}, 6} x. d.; 
Agua Frias, ?,#; Anglo-Californian, 4, 4; Imperial Brazil, 
23,3; Cocaes, 1, 14: St. John Del Rey, 29, 31; Linares, 7, 8, 
x. b. shares; Pontigibeaud, 15, 16; South Australasian 
copper), par, 4pm; United Mexicans, 43, 5}; Waller, 2, 4; 
Australian Agricultural, 303, 314; Canada Government 6 per 
Cent., 73, 8} pm.; Crystal Palace, 34, 32; North British 
Australasian, i, 1; Stottish Australian lnvestment, 14, 13; 
South Australian Land, 36, 37; General Screw, 15}, 15 
Sg for account, 933, 933; Turkish Six per Cents, 
804, S0§g. 










ERITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 








Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
I TURNS consacpens! onpeee:]i-coseiit: | amninns )..nveted 
3 per Cent. Red. .. ‘ a eee natn 
éperCent.Con.An. 92§ 92 934 934 
Consols for Account 923 2% 924 934 
3+ per Cent. An. .... eS ee ee ee eee 
eT ee ee ee eee a ee 79 
Long Ans. 1860.......| ...... 4} nti oes 4} ae 
India Stock.......... 227 § «227s 287s | 225 
Ditto Bonds, £1000... 14 = : 11 11 
Ditto, under £1000 ..,... 14 nnn 14 14 4 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 6 6 6 9 9 ) 
Ditto, £500 ............ 9 6 9 9 9 
Ditto, Small ... 6 6 6 9 9 9 

7 FOREIGN FUNDS. 


LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
THURSDAY EVENING.) 


Srazilian Bonds .......... 1014 , Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres6perCnts. ... | Cents., 1822............... 100 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 104 | Russian 4} per Cents.... 90 


Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 18} 


Ecuador Bonds............. 4 | Spanish Committee Cert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents.... 20} | of Coup. not fun....... +4 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 34 perCents. 22 
Acc. March 15 ......... 203 | Belgian 44 per Cents.... ... 
Portuguese 4 perCents. 43} Dutch 24 per Cents....... 624 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. | Dutch4perCent.Certif 94} 
-_———-—_ - — SS - —~—- — —— 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 
\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1 52, FLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
serve tecth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 
52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 





[ pEAEN ESS AND SINGING NOISES.— 

Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 
permanently enabled to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 
versation, without operation, pain, or the use of instruments. 
Thirty-four patients cured last week ; many totally deaf in- 


| stantaneously restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials 


LIPs, Wood-st., Cheapelde. wart Ews and James E. Part. | 


warehousemen—J. 


Hue “pe ALEXANDER | 
TUNSrar Wee ek road, Hackney, builder—ALFRED 
Fow.er, am, Middlesex, electro-plater—HENRY 


Southampton, co ; , 
éwoRTH, Notting’ rn and coal factor —Tnomas 


ham, plumber—STEPHEN KN APP, 


| 


from the highest medical authority in London can be seen, 
and persons referred to. 

The above discovery is known and practised only by Dr. 
Hoghton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, 
May 2, 1845; L.A.C., April 30,1846. Institution for the Cure 
of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. 

Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country _ 
tients—a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees 
—sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 


Analysis. 
Extracts from Medical Testimonials :— 
Toe tare JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at_the University of London, 
Author of “The Elements of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,” &e. &e. 
‘I know that no one can be better, and few so well, ae- 
quainted with the physical and chemical rties of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority 
j on the oa. The oil which you gave me was of the very 
finest quality, whether conside with reference to its 
| colour, flavour, or chemical propertics; and I am satis: 
| that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured.” 


|ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member 
| of the Royal College ef Physicians, Physician to the Royal 
| Free Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sani mission 
| of the Lancet, Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” 
| &c. &c. &ec. 
| “] have more than once, at different times, subjected your 
Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to 
| yourself—and I have always found it to be free from all im- 
purity, and rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my 
confidence in the article, that I usually perscribe it in pre- 
ference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and best condition.” 


;, Sold in bottles, labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and 


signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO.,77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s 
'sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists 
and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be ex- 
perienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs, ANsar, HarrorD, 
and Co. will forward four hailf-pint bottles to any 
of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of a remittance of 
ten shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d., 
Quarts (4@ ouaces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 

THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C, ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have sueceeded by their Improved Process in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 

| manufactured from the Oat and ey 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the in- 
tention of the Patentees; suffice it to that, by the 
process of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour 
so generally complained of in other pre ions is totally 
| obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. 
It is particularly recommended to those of consumptive 
constitutions, Ladies, and Children; and the healthy and 
strong wiil find it an excellent Luncheon or Supper. 
| The Barley being prepared by a similar is as am 
» to 





“ADNAW’S 


process 

/as can be manufactured, and will be found to produce 
| light and nourishing Food for Infants aud the Aged, and 
| contain all the necessary properties for making a 
pudding. It has also the dist 

making very superior Barley-water, and will be found a 
| most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c. 
| Areport having been circulated that preparations of so 
| white a character could not be produced from Groats and 
| Barley alone, the Patentees have had recourse to the highest 
authority, viz., A.S. TayLor, M.D., F.B.S., &c., &c., for an 
| analysis to establish the fact, & copy of which is sub- 


joined:— s 
(COPY.] 
Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 
February 19, 1855. 

I have submitted to a microscopical and chemical exam- 
ination the samples of Barley-meal and Groats which zou 
have forwarded to me, and I to inform you that I 
in them only those principles which are found in good ; 
there is no mineral or other impurity present, and from 
| result of my investigation, 1 believe them to be genuine and 
to possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr. 
Pereira to this description of fcod. 

(Signed) 
“ Messrs. ADNaM and Co.” 


Cavution.—To prevent error, the Public are requested to 
observe that each Package the Signature of the 
Parentess, J. & J. 0. ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, ndon; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and Is. each, and in Canisters for Families 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &c., in Town and Country. 


z 


A. 8. TaYLor. 
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HUBB'S LOCKS, with all the. recent im- 
Boxes. Complete lists of po and qame ae ho hates 
application. 


CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
28, Lord-street, Live 1; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 





HOBBS’ PATENT AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH LOCKS. 


ESSRS. HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co. are 

now manufacturing their celebrated AMERICAN 

and ENGLISH LOCKS on the Premises, 97, CHEAPSIDE, 

and 33, LAWRENCE-LANE, LONDON; where by the in- 

troduction of their Patent Steam Machinery, they are 

enabled to guarantee SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, com- 

bined with greater security, at a moderate price, than in 
anyLocks produced, either in Town or Country. 

EVERY LOCK being made and finished at the MANU- 

PACTORY ts WARRANTED, and bears THELR OWN 

STAMP, without which none are genuine. 


These Locks can be procured by order through any re- | 


ectable Ironmonger in the United Kingdom, or at the 
AREHOUSE, as above, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


——e 


ILNER’S PATENT FIRE & BURGLAR- 
PROOF SAFES, fitted with HOBBS’ PATENT 
POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, form the Strongest Safeguards 
inst Fire and Robbery; they are made of various dimen- 
sions, adapted for the security of Money, Plate, and impor- 
tant uments, h ters, &e. List of priees and 
pry egy can be had on application to HOBBS, ASHLEY, 
an . 





Wholesale and Retail Warehouses, 97, Cheapside ; and 38, 
Lawrence-lane, London. 








UY OF THE MAKERS—BRUSHES, 
COMBS, and BROOMS, of every description, whether 
for the dressing—table, household, or stable use, 30 per cent. 
lower tlian any other house in the trade, at the manufac 
turers, J.and J. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court-road ‘oppo- 
site Bedford-stteet,, Bedford-square).— Warranted tooth 
Brushes, 3.; superior ditto, 4d.; the best that can be 
made, éd. eael.—N.B. The lowest price asked avd no 
abatement. 


FITCH AND SON'S 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
8d. per Ib., 


Now for 15 Years before the Public, and still retaining 
its deserved pre-eminence, is CURED and SMOKED at 
CALNE, in WILTSHIRE, a district abounding in dairy 








farms, and offering peculiar facilities for the breed and | 


fattening of Hogs. 


It is SUPBRIOR to all OTHER KINDS for its AGREB- | 


ABLY STIMULATING FLAVOUR, and its freedom from 
saltness; while it is a most excellent stomachic, and adapted 
for the most delicate constitution. 


The price is 8d. per lb. by the half side of 30lbs. A middle | 


piece of 12lbs., 9d. rt lb. 

WILTSHIRE CHAPS, cured at Calne. 

OX TONGUES, cured upon the Premises. 

YORK, SOMERSET, and BRUNSWICK HAMS. 

STRASBURG BACON. 

CHEDDAR CHEESE, of extraordinary richness and fine 
flavour, are all worthy of notice for their surpassing quality 
and moderate price. 

A remittance is requested from correspondents unknown 
to the Firm. 

Deliveries free to all the London Railway Termini Daily. 


FITCH AND SON’S ECONOMICAL 


PROVISIONS. Per » 
8. ad. 
Fine Rich Cheshire, by single Cheese... - O 7% 
Good Sound ditto ditto ia a &F 
Ditto Serviceable ditto ditto oe aw? & 
Rich American ditto ditto ” wv 8 & 
Best Salt Butter, by half firkin... “a we we 
Ltd co! ditto ditto... a on OR 
Fine Small Hams .... 0 St 


A Priced List of the parts of a Side of their CBLE- 
BRATED BACON free upon application. 
FITCH AND SON, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS, 


66, Bishopsgate-within. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed byupwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effeets) is here avoided, a age being worn rownd 
the body, while the site resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness thet it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE NS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Pricefrom 7s.6d.tol6s. Postage, 6d. 








EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, and 
MOUSTACHIOS, are aw roduced in 2 or 3 
weeks, by COUPELLE’S CELEBRA ED CRINUTRIAR, 
the almost marvellous powers of which in the produetion and 
restoration of hair, strengthening weak hair, checking grey- 
ness, rendering the hair luxuriant, curly, and glossy, must be 
seen to be believed. Dr. Ure says: “It is the only prepara- 
tion he can recommend for the nursery, as forming the basis 
of agood head of hair.” 2s. per package, at 68, Cornhill; 14, 
Edgware-road ; 154, Sloane-street ; Winnall, 78, High-street, 
Birmi ; mes and Co., Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; 





ter ; Campbell, Glasgow ; 
and through ea sent pot free for 24 pemy 
amy to ——% palles , e-street, Newman- | street 


_ |GENERAL [RONMONGERY, as cannot be approaclied 


md M York; Whitaker, Sheffield; Haigh, 116, 
BerrinasdGo, Uriotals Westcaorte Macchecter: Horan: 
Pym - 9 — ———~ , Manchester; Hensfeich, } 
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| FENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. A eere DIPS A SIT BA MER 





Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
Fw, oe visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 


Ni ene Ad ne be Peonenine lie coy ei Cllitrans yr tommen PARNCOMR: Eig, 

| Newman-street, a , Perry’s-place. ey are the —TH AR? , Eey., 

\1 t in the world, and contaise sus an assorfnent of Deputy-Chairman — WILLIAM Leas ne 
STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and| jRishard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert 


ward Bates, Esq. Thomas: Kelly ae 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or Thomas Campline, Esq. Jeremiah 
Gapleenenetbod Wortenenee. Bright Stoves, with bronzed; James Clift, sq. Lewis Pocock, 
| ornaments. and two sets o %, 22. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto Ji Humphery, Esq, Ald. 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to Physician — Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Pins 
121. 128.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from | gurgeon—W. Coulson, Bsq., 2, Frederiele’ 
7s. to3l.; Steel Fenders from 2I. 15s, to 6l. ; ditto, with rich | Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of 3 
ormolu ornaments; from 2. 15s. to 7d. 7s.; Fire-irons from * = 7 M.A, Of Kings 
1s, 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patont:) ADVANTAGES OP ASSURING WITH Tig, 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he isi COMPANY. ; 


enabléd to sell at these very reduced charges— The Premiums-are on the lowest 
Firstly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; \| security. scale consistent wi, 


and P , The assured are protected by an ample sui 
| Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively’) —an Assurance Fund of nearly 400,000/., invest sae i 
for cash. | eon and in. the Government Stocks—and An imeanue gp 
IT HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR, 80,0008. a-year. 
SILVER.—The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced | ae Fhe 
2 years ago by WILLIAM S, BURTON, when PLATED | —_ Sous = ae Wimpey hole Term, 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond! Age. |One Year, Seven Years. | Wi re Seta 








rere on 








| all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver | 2 £017 8) £019 9 





£1 15 10 
that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna-~| 30 | 1 3) 127 205 264 
mentally, as by no possible test-can it be distinguishedfrom 40 15 0} 169} 3807 Perery 
silver. | so | 1141) 11910 | 468 son 
+ at Threador jy; | 60 | 3 2.4) (31710 | 612 9 6 o 
F ng Brunswick a : <2 


Pattern, Pattern. | MUTUAL BRANCH. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ..... . 18s... 268. ... 328. |  Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at the 


Deseure Forts 40s. ... 468, | five years, and afterwards annually, to parti ont 
Dessert Spoons _,, 





428. ... 488. | fifthsor sv percent. of the profits. The p 
Table Forks ” 56s. ... 648 | each policy can be added to the sum shure, 
Table Spoons a sates 40s, 58s. 66s. reduction of the annual premium, or be 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &e., at pro-| At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the | the premiums paid was declared; this will allow a np. 
patent process. | versionary increase varying according to: age Fp 6 te. 95 


r cent, on the prentiums, or from 5 to 15 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL No? PLATED. | POL. SMtured. pewewtt cathe 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. | One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may retain op 
Table Spoons and Forks, credit for seven years, or one-third of the Provan amy 
full size, per dozen...... 12s, ... 28s. ... 80s. remain for life as adebt upon the Policy at 5) Der cents, ¢r 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. .., 2Is. .... 25s, may be paid off at any time without notive, 
ey eee Soe oo Liss . Ts. Claims paid in one month after proof have deen 


WILLIAM $. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW. | approved. ; ; 

ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING | Loans upon approved security. 

[RON MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated | Nocharge for Policy stamps: 

and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

go arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at | ,, Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Burpee 

once make their selections. . | British North America without extra charge. 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The | P.... pce ye ey na a day at ‘Throgmorte. 

money returned for every article not approved of. | Y —" a BATES, Resident Dinteter 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 1, | 

ip om NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- 

ACE, 
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(goura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
! 





COMPANY. 


. : | Tucorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST | The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT; 


a ‘ ARTICLES ole | BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADETATDRat 
A T DEANE'S Ironmongery and Furnishing | Approved drafts negotiated aud sent for collection. Bul. 
LX Warehouses. Established 4.0.1700. A Priced Fur- | Ss with the Australian colonies generally conductel 
nishing List, free by post. through the Bank’s Agents. 
ANE. D ‘ ’ : : Apply at the Company's Offices, 54, Old Brondestrest 
a ay oS eg ,and CO. (Opening to the Monument), Toten. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
_ - paemsinemteleas 7 - _| London, March, 1855. 
ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH.| — 
} In gold cases from 10 guineas. In silver cases from | ( 
| 5 guineas, | 
| Every watch is skilfully examined, timed, and its 
} performance guaranteed. 
BENNETT, WATCH MANUFACTURER, 
65, CHEAPSIDE. 





! 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 1 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have jisteretal 
| extensive Premises, which enable them to keep wy 
pe cee a in stock, One Hundred and 
| of which are fixed for inspection, comprising ev 
of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz Beary Rea 4 | 
tures, complete. Their new warerooms also conta a 
; | assortment of BEDROOM FURNITURE, wees one 
da ? ps | every requisite, from the plainest Japanne 
| ear SHOOLBRED AND BRAD- | vants’ Rooms, to the newest and most tasteful 
B| SHAW, 34, Jermyn-street, PATENTEES, Manufac- | Mahogany and other Woods. The whole warranted 
turers of every description of ELASTICAL SURGICAL | soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and I 
BANDAGES, as recommended by all the most eminent | LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDST. 
surgeons, in acknowledging the very extensive support they | PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by Post, 
have received, beg to call attention to the various improve. | and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 
ments a ———- in Ss Stockings, Knee —-- - . 
Japs, Socks, and Ladies and Gentlemen’s Spine Supporters. JET FURNTD an © 
A new description of Belt, invaluable for prevention of ABINET F URNITURE, C ARPETS, CU 
| Cholera and the cure of Rheumatism, Lumbago, &c. N.B. TAINS, AND PURIFIED BEDDING.—The 
Every description of India-rubber Bandages valcanised on | eduction in price of the above-named articles have 
the newest principle. , | MESSRS. HOWITT and CO. to increase consid 
=e | Stock i ieee various Show-Rooms and om 
a a ie r. . respectfully invite public attention to the | ‘Bo 
N° MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER varied assemblage of FURNITURE in the in 
\ MEDICINE.—For Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Consti- ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, and MAHOGANY, mé of 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, | ™odern Manufacture. English and Foreign | 
onsumption, and Debility. By DU BARRY’S delicious Tapestry, Brussels and Kidderminster Carpets, i ‘ 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times | Variety, and reduced from last year’s prices. 2 
its cost in medicine. Brass, Iron, Walnut, Birch, and Mahogany, with Spring and 
French mattresses,are fitted up in a room set for that 
purposts ) nro - all parts of a Uni : _Kingdow 
Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Rigl on, the LA and the Colonies. All goods marked in plain 
TSPUART DE ing ght Hou. the LORD Se eee of shoerqund foam : 
“I have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s  @@¢ Zaertes: any article selected changed if no 
Revalenta Arabiex Food, and consider it due to aes — mooted | eager wom Big A se Spices 
and the public to authorise the publication of these lines. © ic * ATE > i me a if “oss 28 : onl 
“ SpUART DB DeciEs.” and Co., Albion House, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
Holborn. 


° 
— ot gy CASTLE-STUART : | — 
Sure .—" Rosstrevor, County of Down, frel: ~ : ’ 
9th December, 1854.—The Dowager-Countess of Bae EETH.—By Her Majest i Royal Letter 
| Stuart feels inducod, in the interest of suffering huma- | Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented appl 
nity, to state that Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica | Chemically-prepared White and Gum-coloured In 
| Food has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indi- | in the construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Guus 
gestion, bile, great nervousness and irritability of many | Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Sw n- 
years’ standing. This Food deserves the confidence of all | Inventor and Patentee—A new, original, and im 
sufferers, and may be considbred a real blessing, Inquiries | invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
will be cheerfully anstvered.” | solute perfection and success, of CHEETOS 
Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from i pr alrine ~ = _. ion 2 foiee “ft 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- | mi ti - be | riefl , nek te ry f t 
\leney, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomiting, have | Siasdat fenbenes = wt g } mg tee ided, ne 
been removed by Du Barry’s-excellent tea , minent features :—All s arp edges are avo 
“Mania Joaty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” | wires, or fastening arerequired, @ greatly incre erto wale 
, ’ S, Norfolk. of suction is supplied, a natural elasticity hith rs 
11b., 2s, 9d.; 2lbs., 4s. 6d.; Slbs., 11s.; 121bs., 22s.; super- | tainable, and a fit, perfected with the most wu d 
réfined, 1]b., 68.; 2Ibs., 11s,; Slbs., 22s.; 10 Ibs., 33s. Whe | curacy, is secured, while from the softness an 
|10 I. and 12 Ib. carriage free on receipt of a post-office | the agent employed, the greatest support is givem 
order. Barry, Du ; and Co., 77, Wogent-cthect. Lon- | 24joining teeth when loose or rend tender by 
don; London agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors | Sorption of the gums. To be obtained only at 
to ee a 182, Piccadilly; and also at 60, Gracechurch- 61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREBRT, 
Sireet | 40. Mishopsgate: street; 4, Cheapside; $30 and 451,) 14 Gay-street, Bath. 
rand ; 06, Charing-cross, 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 




















A few out of more than 50,000 cures are given. 
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ANCR ERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM-| GOLDIERS INFANT HOME, for the| Jost published pico 4.6 ott, lettered (by post 6h), 
d Broad-street, London. Instituted 1920. , Maintenance and Education of the Children of AHOMETANISM in. its RELATION to 
pANY, 1, Ol = ROBINGON, Boa ec | Soldiers, orphans or not. a PROPHEGY; or, An Inquiry into the anion 
M ee ee VicE-PRESIDENTS. i-Christ, with some 
deren, WEXRY DAVIDSON, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. The Archbishop of Canter- | The Archbishopof'York. ing on We Bronte oF the poesent Dagr a a ae 
re Seale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be | bury. , The Lord Feversham. LE PHILLEPPS, Esq., of Grace Diew Menor, Leicester- 
iyi 7a very moderate character, but at the same time Fe — tenet London. | The Lord Lilford. shire. 
ol =. e Ler rners. 
sk incurred. A —— London: C. Dotmay, 61, N Bond-street, and 22, 
; nite adequate to the oy _of the Profits, are assigned to| The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P, 1 N, Ol, New my 
Bia, ‘ Four-fifths, or 4 ol — ren A applied to increase t he The Chaplain-General. Paternoster-row. 
Policies ever immiediate paymeut in cash, or to the} wes 
Oh ew, aan pane tn of mot aT eae re up The Countess of a Lady Lilford. Important Publication. 
a ° » Premi surances of 5 . anc -! The CG ee ( . Lady ilhem lwnn. TH GOVERNMENT 
ngs ‘ One-third of the I fern of life, aay remain as a debt upon Dow can Late “Villon ide y= = SYSTEM. 
College, ands, for the whole term : : | Dowager Lady illoughby | The Hon. Mrs. Adams. . . 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Direetors | Le Broke. The Lady Leixh. GOVERNING 
sums of 50¢. and upwards, on the security of Poli- 


Honorary SEcReTAry.—The Rev. W. H. Foy, St. 
Simon’s Parsonage, Bethnal-green (late Military Chaplain 
at Gwalior). 


CHATRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT — Major the 


de CLASSES. 
Political Portraits by B. M. WHITYY. 
12mo, sewed, price 1s. 6d. 
TrRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


i with this Company for the whole term of life, 
eect have acquired an adequate value. _ ; 
j SECURITY.— Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 


are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., of | 


ré 


it 











ny : is invested, from the risk incurred by | = rys. ge ars ad 
a ineame Pich nearly senna. ia ineeseon a ne _— Hon - L. Powys In a few days, price Twopenee, or free by: post Threepence, 
i The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- | BankEns.—Messrs. Masterman and Co. - AZZINI on ENGLAND’S DUTY 
im clusive of the Subseribed and Invested Capital, will be seen | Office (pro tem.), 9, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. . POSITION in the PRESENT CRISIS: See the 
: the following statement:— = — The Committee most urgently appeal to the Clergy and | « Record” of the Society of the Friends of 1 
. ofthe last Financial Year the sums | Dissenting Ministers for their help on the Fast Day, that a - " , nia ener Eeey 
the close ) 
M cmured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000| portion of their collections may be devoted to the growth W. Kent, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
2¢h i dito more than ...............006 500,000 | aud establishment of this Infant Home. 
24 he — from the same source, t 109,000 | 
the Annual Income fro dei hag igi ae DR .—BRIDGE-OF-ALLAN. 
; a. ek without participation in Profits, may be) xy ATIONAL (late Cholera) ORPHAN ached oe z ta 
me: effected at reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary N HOME, Ham-common. Instituted 1849. z. B A LBIRN IE, anxious to secure sco for 
bal a ew” Ata public meeting held at the Hanover-square Rooms, his vjews of the CURABLLITY of CONSU iN, 
ut the end. een ee on Thursday last, it ~~ ee ~<- le ee F and ah wit ge gy a up his 
ASSURANCE COMPAN “That application be made on behalf of the National | perm : . DoR-OF-ALLAN — 
= St GEORGE ASSUR gan BS OMPANY, Orphan Woe to the Rector, Vicar, Incumbent, or Minister | Whose salubrity of climate, shelter from cold wi 
ed, applied’, aw, ae of Churches and Chapels in the kingdom, requesting that | beauty of scenery, pre-eminently fit it for the successful 
et im cna, Capital, 100,0007., in Shares of 5/. each. Deposit, 17. per| the collection, or a portion of the collection made on the | treatment-of Diseasesintractable in greattowns. 
nt can Share. approaching Fast Day, be kindly given to the National 
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so 





ich Interest, at the rate of 57. per cent. per annum, 
(On wai of Dividend, isguaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
aan RANELAGH, Park-pl James’ 
irman—Viseount RANELAG H, Park-place, St. James’s. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. 
Secretary—-W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
Aunuities and’ Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
Ko change for medical fees or stamps. _ 
loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
Nariowan Asst RaNcE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
vo.3, PALL MALL East, LONDON. 
Established A.D. 1844. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 


are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 
perfect Security. 


The Interest is payable in Janvary and Juty, at the | 


Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 
various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 
delay or expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 





NEW AND PECULIAR SYSTEM OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


[HE Directors of the NATIONAL ASSU- 
RANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION invite 
attention to the New System of Life Assurance exclusively 
by this Association—viz., that of allowing Interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per Annum on all Premiums paid, 
of the remote and uncertain System of Bonuses 
adopted. 
By this plan, the Policyholder will secure to himself a 
ny Spins annual income during life, as well as 
‘ ent of the sum insured to his representatives, at 
his death. — 


Tables of Rates specially adapted to this System of Assu- 
rance may be obtained at the Oilice of the Company, 3, Pall- 
mall East, or forwarded free on application. 

PETER. MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Ist March, 1955. 


(GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
in Shares of 51, ne agesgueal ea rs 


Ey description of insurance business transacted at this 
ofice. Policiesabsslatae eae Guarantees afforded 
foo one from robberies, forgeries, frauds, debts, 
veneouekene BOn-payment of rent. Fire and life insu- 
insured, ected on improved and safe principles.— Plate-glass 





oa terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had 


i J.G. HUGHES, Secretary. 
Sane eee ae staan : 
AMERIC AN SARSAPARILLA 
COB TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, the most 
all ve, and efficacious in the purification of the 
ee matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulous 
eruptions ee of all kinds, which produce rashes 
ears, poe trheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes ont 
body. tis and ulcers, and sores on any part of the 
lungs and ther Passed in its action upon the liver, the 
those : stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
By organs, and expelling a ) 
eee ing the blood 
tt isa, a Variety of sores on the face and breast. 
debilitated - and imparts strength and vigour to the 
waand o Weak, gives restand refreshing sleep to the 
other pes Testless invalid. It isa great female me dicine, 
pining Brae ncomplaints peculiar to thesex than any 
rietore. >) . World. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad+ 
#5. 6d.; quarts 75 ar LEROY, ANDREWS and CO., 
2fS- 00.5 mat, 2° Gd: pints, 4s. ;smallquarts, 

S. 


i li humours from the system. | 
d, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, | 


Orphan Home. 

Nearly ninety orphan girls have been, and sixty are now 
in the Home. Twenty were elected last November, in con- 
sequence of the liberal collections made at churches and 
chapels in various parts of the ki 
thanksgiving for the liarvest. Clergymen kindly intending 
to send their collections on the aqprenehiog Fast Day, or any 
portion, will be furnished with all particulars.on application 





| tothe honors secretaries, the Rev. Joseph Brown, Rector’ 
1, 


of Christehurch, Blackfriars-road ; and Rev. R. Whittington, 
| Chapter-house, St. Paul’s Churchyard; to whom collections 
and subseriptions may be forw ed; or to Messrs. Dalton, 
Hatehards, Nisbets, Rivingtons, and. Secleys; also. to the 
account of the National Orphan Home, London and West- 
minster Bank, Lothbury; and to the Treasurer, Henry 
Kingseote, Esq., No. T, New-street, Spring-gardens. 





——— an 


RT-UNION of LONDON (by Royal 
£\ Charter).—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST CLOSES the 
31st inst. Prizeholders select for themselves from the public 
Exhibitions. Every subseriber of one guinea will have, 
besides the chance of a prize, an impression of a PLATE of 
“A Water Party,” by J. T. WILLMORK, A.R.A., after J. 
J. Chalon, R.A., together with a quarto volume of 30 Illus- 
trations of Byron’s “Childe Harold.” The prints are now 
ready for delivery, and the volume may be seen at the office 
GEORGE GODWIN, ie een 
LEWIS POCOCK, } atts 
| 444, West Strand, March 1, 1855. 





ts 


| YTALIAN AND PRENGH LANGUAGES. 
| \ R. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 


University of Padua, who has been established in 
| London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
| French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 

also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. 
| ARRIVABENE teacheson a plan thoroughly practical,and 
| the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 


Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4,St. Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


4 be DIRECTORS of the RAILWAY PAS- 

SENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY have resolved 
to cover the risk of Death by Railway Accident while 
Travelling on any Railway’on the Continent of Europe, in 
addition to the like risk with proportionate compensation 
for Personal Lnjary on any Railway in the United Kingdom. 
This extra risk will be included in all future Periodical In- 
surances, and the Holders of existing Policies may obtain 
the same privilege on payment of a small additional pre- 
mium. 

Insurance Tickets are granted for Single or Double 
Journeys, which can be obtained at all the principal Railway 
Stations; and also Periodieal Tickets, which cover the risk 
of accident when travelling in any class carriage on any 
Railway as above mentioned. 

To insure 10007., Annual Premium, 20s, 
Kg 





- dy ” 5s. 

Policies for terms of five or ten gears, or for the whole of 

| life, may also be had at greatly reduced rates, 

The Premiums charged inelude the Stamp-duty, which is 
paid bythe Company under its special Act of Parliament, 

| N.B.—This Company has, since its formation, disbursed 
16,2211. 5s. as compensation for fatal and other accidents. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
Office, 8, Old Broad-street, London, March, 1855. 





. | PHE NEW CZAR ALEXANDER IL— 
AMERICAN | 


| Captain Nolan—Measuring Recruits, &e.—See LADY’S 
| NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL TIMES of Saturday, 
March 17, which also contains Beautiful Lllustrations of the 
Fashions, Work Table, Head Dresses, &c.—The War—The 
Court—Theatres— Music — Literature: “The Bardy Ramily” 
—All the Home and Foreign News of the Week. Price 6d. 
Sold everywhere. 





| On Nervousness, Debility, and Indigestion. Just pub ished, 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.,or by post for 1s. 6d., 
TRUE. SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 
LIVE, and WHAT to LIVE FOR. With Ample Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self+Management; togetiier with 
Instructions for Securing Health, Longevity, «nd that 
Sterling Happiness only attainable through: the Judicious 
Observance of a Well-Regulated | Course, oft Lifes. By a 
PHLYSICIAN. London: Prppr Baoraprs ando., 23, Pa- 
ternoster-row ; HANNAY, 68, Oxford: street; Max; 3% Oorn- 
hill; and all Booksellers. 





kingdom on the day of 


” NEW WORK BY DR. BALBIRNIG, 


E WATER CURE IN CONSUMPTION. 

' An- Exposition of its Curability, &c., with 147 authet- 
tieated cases of cure. 

“A very elaborate, able, atid interesting book—exhibits 
thie caudour no less thaw tlie ability of the philespphic 
physician.”—The Leader. 

“Gathers within itself almost every valuable fact or sug- 
gestion ever pint on the subject.”—The Alliance. 

“A more able, convincing, and nted. work could not 
have been penned.’’— York Herald. 

“The work of one who is a master of His subjjeot.”— 
Western Luminary. 

“The standard book on the subject.” — sheffield Free 

ress. 

LoyeMAN and Co., London; A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh. 


a 


Just publislied, price 3s. 6d. each, fancy cloth, profasely. 
’ Lilustrated, P; 


NABBATION of the EXPEDITION to the 

RIVER JORDAN and the DEAD SEA. By W. F. 
LYNCH. With a Preface by JAMES SHERLDAN 
KNOW , Esq. 

TRAVELS among ALPINE SCENERY. By 
Rey. Dr. CHEEVER and J. T. HEADLEY, Esq. 

PERSONAL ADVENTURE in SOUTH 
APRICA. By Rev. G. BROWN. . 

SIx MONTHS oncy the MALAYS, and’ a 
YEAR in CHINA. By Dr. YVAN. 

MERCANTILE MORALS: a Book for Young 
Men entering upon the Duties of Active Life With an 
Appendix, containing a Popular Explanation of the Prin- 
cipal Terms used in Law and Commerce, with the Moneys. 


Weights, and Measures of Foreign Countries, and their 
English Equivalents. . 





London: JAmMEs BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row: 


RIZE ESSAY.—The Council of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Operative Engineers, &c.,. hereby 
offer a prize of 15/. for the best rT! on the “ Best Means 
of Employing the Surplus Funds of their Society in Alssocia- 
tive or other Productive objects.” 

The Society has now in hand a of about 36,0008; 
and might be oe to employ one-third of that sum in. 
any well-digested plan which meets its approval. In addi- 
tien to giving a = of investing the he Essay will 
be required to show the manner in which it can be safely 
done, the Society not being enrolled. 

e Essay must not exceed forty ‘of Crown Octavo, 
Bourgeois type; it must be delivered’free at the Societi 


Offices, 238, Blackfriars-road, London, ad to ° 
Wm. Allan, , on or before the etl of April, 1855, 
properly sealed, and the word Essay written outside 

e writer of each Essay must p 8 eee mark 
it; but‘one: by which he cannot be id , and the 


must be accompanied by a nee. also 
taining the same private marx, with 
not be opened’until after the 


of the author. enete will 
Essays are adjudicated upon. 
Disinterested adjudicators will be appoinved, 
London, 13th March, 1855. W. ALLAN, Gen. See. 








Just published, price 2s, post free, 28. 6d: 
A ; its 


AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@ 
Nature and Treatment, with aw Exposition of the 
Fraads that are practised by who advertise the 


y, safe, and effeetual cure of Nervous 
iy + MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
SICLANS, London. 

London : W. Key? and Co.,51 and 52; Paterrostersrow. 


THE FIRST OF THE UNSTAMPED NEWS 
PAPERS. 
F2 REASONER AND’ LONDON TRI- 
BUNE, enlarged, price 2d. 
Badfted by Gi J. HOLYOARS. 
The NURTHERN TRIBUNE ipeorpecntes im the BRHA- 


0 





Articles every week by BRANGIS W. NEWMAN 
af ticles ev re LAN, entitled 





HoLyoskp-and Co., 147, Bleet«street: 
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THE LEADER. 


[SarurDAY, Marc 17, 1855, 
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LIST or NEW WORKS. | 


* 


1. 
SISTERS of CHARITY, CATHOLIC 
and PROTESTANT, ABROAD and at HOME. By Mrs. 


JAMESON, Author of “Sacred and Feap. 
8vo. Just ready. 


2. 
Mr. J. SILK BUCKINGHAM’S 





AU- 
fg een tal Including his Voyages, Travels, Adven- 
ms, Successes, and Failures. Vols. I. and Il. 


ures, Speculat 
east 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


DIARY in. TURKISH and GREEK 
WATERS. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CARLISLE. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN COLONY; or, Victoria 
in 1854: With 3» on the Geology of the Gold-Fields 
of Australia. By G. H. WATHEN. Illustrated by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, with Woodcuts, 8s. 6d. 


5. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of FRANCIS 
ARAGO. Translated from the French, by the Rev. BADEN 
POWELL, M.A. V.P.R.S. a 16mo, price 1 8. 


The ANGLER Por his FRIEND; or, 
Piscatoi py wie and Fishing Excursions. By JOHN 
DAVY, .S. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


vs 
CORSICA, in its PICTURESQUE, 
SOCIAL, and HISTORICAL ASPECTS : Doms he Record 
of a Tour in the Summer of 1852. By FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS. Translated by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 


M.A. 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; or in 3 Parts, 1s. each. 
ss [On the 31st inst. 
An ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. 


By ANNA M. HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. 


9. 

The DEVELOPMENT of the RELI- 
GIOUS IDEA in JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, and MOHA- 
MEDANISM: Considered in Twelve Lectures on the His- 
tory and Purport of Judaism, delivered in Magdeburg, 1847. 
By Dr. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by ANNA M. GOLDSMID. §8vo, 8s. 


10. 

SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Seventh Edition; with the Author's 
final Corrections. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


11. 
SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. Fifth Edition; 
with the Author’s Correctjons. 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. 


e 


12. 
SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HIS- 
TORY of the WORLD. Eighth Edition; with the Author's 
final Corrections. 3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 


13. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. The first Collected Edition, thoroughly revised 
by the Author; with Portrait and 19 Plates, 10 vols. feap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Works may be had separately, as follows :— 
JOAN of ARC, 3s. 6d. BALLADS and METRICAL 
JUVENILE and MINOR | TALES, 2 vols. 7s. 

POEMS, 2 vols. 7s. | CURSE of KEHAMA, 3s, 6d. 
THALABA, 3s. 6d. | PORTS PILGRIMAGE to 

MADOC, 3s. 6d. | WATERLOO, and MIS- 
RODERICK, 3s. 6d. CELLANIES, 3s. 6d 


*,* An Edition complete in One Volume, a Portrait 
and V: ignette, price 21s.; morocco by Hayday, 42s 


A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By Jonny 
PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.8. Deputy-Reader in Geology » 
the University of Canes, &c. New Edition, corre 
Fcap. 8vo, with 4 Plates, 5s. 


15. 
MR. MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


LAYS of ree ft be ROME 
Illustrated Edition........... 
The HISTORY of ENGLA m the Accession of 
James II * Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 32s. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Library Edition.....,..........:ssseseererress 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 
Complete in One Volume... .... Square crown 8vo, 21s. 
In Volumes for the Pocket...........-. 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 21s. 
The People’s Edition......................+ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. *8vo. 19s. 
Speeches on Parliamentary —_ in 1831 & 1882...16mo. is. 


Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES, and MINES: Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged and co throughout; with about 1600 Wood- 
cuts. 2vols, 8vo, 60s. 

“These volumes of Dr. Ure’s consist chiefly of original and 
exact treatises, written with so much accuracy and care that 
they may be universally resorted to as authoritative,—as 
indeed the former editions have been,—as well by artists 
and manufacturers as by British and foreign scientific 
writers. The author has Taeonghont the entire work kept 
most seriously before his mind the one object of promotin 
the best and most economical oo ps ee ge of the arts an 
manufactures; and has produced a work which altogether 
every other e its kind with which we are ac- 

echanic’s Magazine. 





-Feap. 4to. 218. 








surpasses 
quainted.”—. 





LONDON : 


This day are published, price 10s. each, handsomely bound in cloth, the Turrp VoLume of the Hareaty 
Drvist0n, and the Tarrp VoLume of the GkoGRAPHICAL Drvisi0n oF 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 


CONDUCTED BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT, 
AND ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF 5000 WooD ENCRAVINGs, 
These two Divisions will be completed by the publication of the Fourth Volume of each in November next, 


form the most complete CycLopzp1As or GEOGRAPHY AND Natura History ever produced. Publishes 
Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, and in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK} 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 


“ We enjoy our old friend’s company with unabated 
These two new volumes are full of fun and faney."— 7 
ne um. 


This day is published, in small 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s. 
\ iTORLDS BEYOND the EARTH. 
By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. 

London: RicnarD BENTLEY, New Duinghn street. 


“This day is published, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, from 





ys the First French Revolution to the Year 1850. “ Every page of the book is iamsing , 
By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. Also, now ready, in 3 vols., 2a 
London: RicwarD BenTLey, Publisher in Ordinary to 


CONSTANCE HERBERT © 


DEAFNESS AND DISEASES OF THE BAR. ly Sh Aes, B 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., pos Author of “ Marian Withers,” “Zoe,” &e, 4 
YHE EAR IN HEALTH AN D DISE ASE, | _ Hurst and Biacxert, Publishers, Successors to Heygt 
with Practical Remarks on the Prevention of DE AF- | | CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 
wr Illustrated with Plates. a WIL _— HARVEY, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal D y for Di of | 
the Ear. 
“This work will be useful to thousands, and to them we 
especially recommend it.”—Critic. | 


her Majesty. 











Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 


R. SHEIL’S LEGAL and POLITICM, 
M SKETCHES, 


Y 


London : mesani Renamant, 106, Strand. 


THE SUPPRESSED PAMPHLET ‘ON THE | 
CONDUCT a THE WAR IN THE EAGT. 
w ready, 1s. 6¢ 
THE CRIMEAN EXPEDITION : Memoir | 


addressed to the Government of H.M. the Empe +4 
Tagoleen I ILI. Translated from the French of a GENERAI 


Edited, with Notes, by M. W. SAVAGE. 
“These volumes will delight the student and ¢harm the 
general reader. They will in no res 
with the Essays of Macaulay and §' een 
Sydney Smith, and other brilliant literary 
Messenger. 

Published for H. Coupurn, by his successors, Hcrst am 
BLACKET?. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
This day, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


N MAN’S POWER OVER HIMSELF # 
PREVENT or CONTROL INSANITY. 


W. Jgrrs, Foreign Bookseller, Burlington-arcade, of whom | | 
may be had the opens in Fevach. 





MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL 





NOVEL. | *,* A list of the a re ae go Gra ee 
obtained of the ishers. 
On the 20th of March will be lished, ye F 
ave "ere “post | ng smetmmarieeeee London: Joun W. FaRkee and Son, West Strand. 
a ae a  & i 





j JESTWARD HO! or, THE VOYAGES 
and ADVENTURES of Sir AMYAS LEIGH 
Knight, of Burrough, in the county of Devon, in the Reign | | 

of her Most Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth Raenderga 
into Modern English by iit HAR ES KINGSLE 
Cambridge: Macmr~uan and Co.; pore Brut and | 
DALDY, 186, Flest- street. 
| 


This day, felavep octavo, 5s. 
iV ELAZQUEZ and his WORKS. 
WILLIAM STIRLING, MP. 
By the same Author, 
The CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEI 
| CH ARLES THE FIFTH. Third Edition. &. 
ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN: Thr 





eupron: 


2 vols., post Svo, price 21s., 








N ORTH AND § OU T H,| Volumes. With numerous Illustrations. 31.98 
p By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ -- ke. London; Jomy W. PARKER and Son, West Strand." 
{ Next week. Cr err res 


This aay, ostants Part L., cogeatniag” Chem 
upw ards of 200 Llustrations, 10s, 


LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: 


oT 


CATAIN BIDDULPH’S SKETCHES OF } 
SEVASTOPOL. 


Now ready, price 4s., uD. —. _—— By b's AM Au 
Pe - . ~ r P ofessor of Chemistry, 
A 8SAULT OF SEVASTOPOL.|fintion. r a ' 
4 Two Large Topographical and Panoramic Sketches, 


To be completed in Three Parts. 


Re ti tk > Ad « ty) 
presenting the Advanced Lines of Attack, and the London: Jony W. Panxzn and S08, West Strand - 
era 


Russian Defences, in front of Sev astopol. 
With a Description and Remarks. 


THE SKETCHES by Captain M. A. BIDDULPH, RA., 
Acting as Assistant Engineer Officer in the Trenches. 


Just published, Vol. I., price 98, + , 


‘THE WORKS of VIRGIL, closely rend 
into English R ayes, and Illustrated from 

Poets of the 14th, 17th, and 18th Centuries: 

ROBERT CORBET SINGLETON, M.A. 

St. Peter’s College, Radley. In Two Volumes. 


London: BELL and DaLpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
ee 





A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 7s, 6d., 
Y\LYTEMNESTRA— THE EARL’S RE- 
/ TURN—THE ARTIST—AND OTHER POEMS. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 
Advertisements intended for insertion in the forth- 


coming Number—No. XIV., New Series—should be sent to 
the Publishers not later than the 26th inst. 


Office, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


‘ 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., 
N INQUIRY INTO THE Al 
4\ JUSTICE AND NECESSITY OF THE WAR 
RUSSIA, in which the Theories of Stat a 
Claims of our Mahommedan Allies, are cont 
Lessons of History, and the Wants and Suffering 
= ae. BY AN ENGLISH a 


London: ‘Hanrroy, ApAMs, and Co., Paternoster 
— 7 


f 


‘This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


STRO-THEOLOGY ; or, THE RELI 

| LA-“OF ASTRONOMY. Four Lectures in ref 

Controversy on the“ Plurality of Worlds, as late 

| between Sir David Brewster and an Essayist. Byer 

| HIG GINSON, Author of the “ Spirit of the Bi 
Also, price 6d., a third edition of THE VIOLET; or, 
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